'Afghanistan survived 
coup plot last week' 



PT Bureau 

PESHAWAR, June 18: Af- 
ghanistan once again survived a 
coup plot last week and it was 
fortunate that the on-going efforts 
for national reconciliation ot' 
restoration of peace were saved as 
the attempt miserably failed. 

The Peshawar-based correspon- 
dent of al-Hayat Arabic daily 
simultaneously published from six 
countries including Jcddah and 
London in its front-page story last 
Wednesday disclosed that the ex- 
Afghan president Babrak Karmal 
the Militia General Dostam and 
former interim government Presi- 
dent Prof. Mujaddidi planned a 
coup against President Rabbani 
with support of Tajikistan Uzbeki- 
stan and a Western power. 

The plot Was hatched when Mu- 
jaddidi immediately after the 
Jalalabad Accord visited Mazar-i- 
Shanf at the invitation of militia 
boss General Rashid Dostam. On 
arrival at Mazar-i-Shanf Mujad- 
didi was accorded a red-carpet 
welcome— -i-- 

While on a trip to Northern 
Juzjan Province, Mujaddidi was 
conveyed Babrak Karmal's mes- 
sage from Dushanbe by Dostam 
and was otfered presidency in his 
support to back to coup bid. 

Babrak with strong backing 
from Uzbekistan proposed Mu- 
jaddidi that he should muster 
support from Pakistan, Iran, Tur- 
key and the United States while 
the two Central Asian Republics 
of Uzbekistan and Tajkistan were 
not a problem for him (Babrak). 

He proposed that Dostam will 
hold the interior Ministry while 
Ahmad Shah Masood, Defence 
and National Security. Later Mu- 
jaddidi 1 was reported to have 
visited Dushanbe where he held 
face-to-face meeting with Babrak 
Karmal. 

Following the meeting he Hew to 
Pakistan in a special plane of Gen. 
Dostam to muster Pakistan's sup- 
port to the plan but tq his 
(Mujaddidi's) surprise he was ac- 
corded a cold response by Paki- 
stan authorities who had a first- 
hand information of the Karmal 

plan. 

Mujaddidi was told in plain 
words that Pakistan will not sup- 
port any conspirator in Islamabad. 

Meanwhile, Hekmatyar also 
called a reliable representative of 
Rabbani and conveyed to him 
designs of coup plotters Karmal. 



Dostam and Masood. 

Before the plan could be imple- 
mented, Rabbani, was likely to be 
killed before trapping Hekmatyar 
and Sayyaf. But he rushed to Meer 
Bacha Kot by hurriedly vacating 
his presidential palace. 

Having found that Rabbani was 
out of the trap the plot and the 
midnight stnke could not be ear- 
ned out. It is for this reason that 
Rabbani leaned towards Hekmat- 
yar and not only administered him 
oath of office but simultaneously 
agreed with him to chair his office 
in Darulaman Palace which is 
under the contFol of Hizb-i-Islami 
men. 

Meanwhile, Dostam had a trip to 
India before the Indian Foreign 
Minister visited Dushanbe and, 
there-!*- every jwssibility oC ctfngi 
back ffie roots of die coup in tfietf 
subsequent meeting in Dushanbe. 

The US Ambassador in Dushan- 
be had also a detailed meeting 



with Dostam. 

Both Mujaddidi and Dostam be- 
fore finalising the coup also 
agreed to merge their parties that 
is Mujahidccns' Afghan National 
Liberation Front and Dostam's 
Dushanbe Milli Islami Party with 
Mujaddidi to be its president. 

Dostam also issued an official 
letter that Mujaddidi will 
two parties. 




100 killed 
in Kabul 
mudslide 

KABUL, June 15: Some 100 
people were killed and many oth- 
ers missing after a mudslide trig- 
gered by freak rains swept away 
some 250 houses in Kabul, City 
Mayor Fazil Karem Aimaq said 
on Tuesday. 

Armed groups took the oppor- 
tunity to fire the capital with ma- 
chineguns and rockets under cover 
of the thunderstorm that caused 
the disaster late on Monday, loca' 
residents said. 

One family of 1 1 was killed 
masse alter being trapped by the 
flash-flood of mud in their base- 
ment where they had sheltered for 
protection from the rocket barrage. 

There will be emergency assis- 
tance to families of 10,000 of 
Afghanis (10 dollars) for every 
martyr," said Fazil Karem, who 
personally tramped through the 
mud to inspect the disaster area. 

The Mayor, whose personnel 
were working with local security 
troops to clear the area: said his 
office would also issue a bread 
ration three times a day to the 
homeless, and a commission 
would meet soon to assess the 
total damage. 

The worst-affected areas were 
those of the old city. 



"This was the worst storm in 
memory," said one resident, Abdul 
Mohammad, who had only one 
room left from his 13 -room two- 
storey house. — AFP PT 6/16 

Excerpts from a PT 
article on 6/18: 

KABUL, June 18: emergency 
aid from the Afghan Red Crescent 
Society (ARCS) arrived to 217 
families caught by a freak mud- 
slide in Kabul as relief workers 
continued their search Thursday 
for bodies buried in Monday's 
brutal disaster. 

"We started a survey of affected 
areas three days ago and yesterday 
distributed blankets, food, soap 
and cooking utcnsiles to those 
affected families", said Abdur 
Rashid Mukhlis, ARCS publicity 
director. 

"The total value of "emergency 
relief aid amounted to 40 'million 
Afghanis (40,000 dollars) at ba- 
zaar rates", Mukhlis said. , . . 

Kabul mayor Fazil Karim Ai- 
maq, who personally tramped 
through the mud at the disaster 
scene, said the death toll, reported 
at 113, was not yet final "because 
the people are emotionally dis- 
turbed and cannot give accurate 
information". 



most of their furniture and per- 
sonal belongings, and some 80 
more homes had been destroyed. 

He said 600 city employees had 
been dispatched Wednesday to 
help witli the massive clean-up 
operation in the old citv quarter of 
eastern Kabul. , , . 

United Nations representatives 
from the World Food Programme 
(WFP) and the UN Centre for 
Human Settlement's (UNCHS), 
who arrived in the Afghan capital' 
Kabul on Wednesday from their 
base in Pakistan, said they were 
willing to assist with emergency 
aid. 

However, they stayed only a day 
before flying back to Islamabad. 

"Without the presence of their 
foreign staff, no UN relief pro- 
gramme will get off the ground 
here", said one local official, la- 
menting the absence of permanent 
UN personnel in Kabul. 

In the Chindawol area of east 
Kabul, 300 volunteers, all from 
the ethnic Hazara group, arrived 
Thursday from the capital's north- 
em suburbs to help dig for bodies 
buried by the sudden, brutal 
mudslide. » , * 



But the mayor noted that 350 
homes had been seriously dam- 
aged, witli their occupants losing 



Men were digging under the 
huge line-up of shipping contain- 
ers which are used as shops here, 
in hope of finding Shamsuddin's 
children. . t „ 
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Cease-Fire Seems to Be Holding in Afghan Capital 



ISLAMABAD, Pakistan, May 23 
(AP) — President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani of Afghanistan promised today to 
seize the heavy weapons that have 
ripped apart his country's capital, 
where rebel guerrillas began adhering 
to a cease-fire signed last week. 

Only sporadic fighting and a few 
rocket strikes were reported over the 
weekend in the capital, Kabul, after 
two weeks of intense fighting that 
killed more than 500 people, most of 
them civilians, and wounded 5,000. 

[On Saturday, a Government jet 
dropped a bomb on the crowded Old 
City of Kabul by mistake, the Reu- 
ters news service quoted the Defense 

Ministry as saying. The bomb fell on 
houses and bazaars, killing a boy and 
wounding at least 10 people. The jet 
was trying to hit a rebel-held area on 
a nearby hill, the ministry said.j 
President Rabbani and guerrilla 
leaders signed the truce on Thursday 
in Jalalabad, in eastern Afghanistan, 
after three weeks of rancorous negotia- 
tions over which factions would hold 
various government posts. The pact 
assigned Cabinet posts to the country's 
10 major rebel groups. 

"The main reason for the continued 
bloodshed is the "heavy weapons," 
President Rabbani said at a news con- 
ference today in Islamabad. "They will 



be collected from all the parties." 

Mr. Rabbani's spokesman, Murad 
Aziz, said a commission would go to 
Kabul to confiscate the weapons. It was 
not clear what types would be removed 
or how they would be collected. 

Thousands of people have been killed 
since Muslim rebels overthrew Af- 
ghanistan's Soviet-backed Govern- 
ment 13 months ago. Three cease-fire 
agreements have collapsed, but unlike 
the previous pacts, the latest agree- 
ment was endorsed by all the major j 
guerrilla leaders. 

Most of the factional fighting had 
been over who would control the De- 
fense Ministry, which was headed by 

Ahmad Shah Masood. Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar, Mr. Masood's archrival, has 
led the assault on Kabul, demanding 
that Mr. Masood step down. 

Under the cease-fire, Mr. Masood 
agreed to resign and hand over the 
Defense Ministry to a commission 
made up of representatives of rebel 
groups. Mr. Masood's fighters control 
much of Kabul while the southeastern 
suburbs are held by Mr. Hekmatyar 
and a Shiite ally. 

"As you can see, Kabul is at peace 
today," said Mahmood, head of the 
commission that overseeing the cease- 
fire. Mr. Mahmood, who like many 
Afghans uses only one name, is also 
Mr. Hekmatyar's commander in chief. 



"Some of the fighters are not aware 
of the cease-fire," Mr. Mahmood said. 
"We are sendine deleeauons to inform 
them." 5/24 



Renewed Fighting in Kabul 
Shatters Truce 



KABUL, Afghanistan— Heavy 
machine gun and artillery fire 
boomed over the capital Sunday as 
rival Muslim guerrilla factions 
shattered a weeklong truce. 

There were no immediate re- 
ports of casualties. It was not clear 
if the fighting in the western 
suburb of Kote Sanghi and in the 
town of Paghman, 10 miles north- 
west of the capital, had spread to 

other areas. 

Thousands of people have been 
killed in the last 13 months since 
Muslim rebels seized power from a 
Soviet -installed government and 
began fighting among themselves 
for power. Two weeks of violence 
in and around Kabul earlier this 
month left 1,300 dead- 
Fighting had stopped May 23, 
three days after Afghanistan's 
warring factions signed a truce. 
But three previous cease-fire 

agreements had erupted in blood- 
shed, and few Afghans expected 
the latest attempt to hold. 



The main factions in Afghani- 
stan's civil war are the Jamaat-i- 
Islami of President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani and the Hezb-i-Islami mi- 
litia led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
who was designated prime minister 
in an earlier attempt at compro- 
mise. Both have the support of 
other militias. 
A Defense Ministry official, who 

spoke on condition of anonymity, 
said the latest fighting was be- 
tween Jamaat-i-Islami and Hezb- 
i-Wahadat, a Shiite Muslim group 
allied with Hekmatyar. 

One Jamaat guerrilla said his 
side was firing to celebrate Id 
al-Adha, the three -day Muslim 
holiday that begins today. 

Earlier Sunday, another Defense 
Ministry official accused Hekma- 
tyar's fighters of breaking the 
cease-fire in Paghman by attack- 
ing government fighters on Satur- 
day. He did not provide details, and 
the report could not be confirmed. 
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Will kidney 
winNajib's 
freedom? 

Najib, the last head of the commu- 
nist regime, has asked the UN to get 
him out of Kabul for medical 
treatment 

After the Mujahideen closed in on 
Kabul last April Najib tried to escape 
Afghanistan with the help of the UN, 
but the security forces in the airport 
would not allow him to leave. Failing 
to flee the country, he sought refuge in 
the UN office in KabuL 

Talking to VGA, the UN Special 
Envoy for Afghanistan Sitouris 
Mousoris said Najib was suffering 
from kidney stones and wanted to leave 
Kabul for medical treatment Najib has 
said he would not involve himself in 
the politics of Afghanistan if he were 
allowed 'to leave. The UN Secretary 
General is studying Najib's request he 
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said. 

Last year, the UN Secretary 
General confirmed that Najib was still 
in Kabul. 

The UN special envoy said seven* 
people, including three children and 
one woman, were living with Najib in 1-1 
the UN building. They are: his brother, 
his bodyguard and General Tokht his 
chief of staff , with his wife and three 
children. 

Mousoris said some Western jour- 
nalists had asked Najib to grant them 
an interview, but he turned down their 
request 

The Hal-o-Aqd Council adopted a 
resolution last December calling for the 
trial of Babrak and Najib on charges of 



Najib's wife and children live in 
India. They had left Kabul before the 
collapse of the communist regime. 
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The following is the US House of Representatives 
Country Report on Afghanistan. There is no date 
on the copy we have. 

AFGHANISTAN * 

The political situation in Afghanistan changed dramatically in 1992. After 14 
years in power, aided by massive support from the former Soviet Union, the 
Najibullah regime collapsed in April, and power was assumed by leaders of the Af- 
ghan resistance. Most of the resistance leaders agreed to a series of power-sharing 
arrangements to span 2 years with an interim Government in three phases. The 
first, a Council under the leadership of Sibghatullah Mojadeddi, took control of 
Kabul in April. Its mandate expired after 2 months at which time it was replaced 
by a Leadership Council under liurhanuddin Habbani. The Leadership Council was 
originally to govern the country for 4 months, during which time it would prepare 
a Pan-Afghan Grand Council (Shura), which would choose an 18-month interim 
Government. The third phase of the interim government was to draft a constitution, 
establish permanent governmental institutions, and make preparations for holding 
nationwide elections. This third phase was delayed several times by factional com- 
petition for power. This competition pitted the factions that formed the resistance . 
against one another, and included elements that supported the previous regime. In 
late December, a Grand Council finally met and selected Habbani to continue a§ 
President for a period of 2 years. The Grand Council also reportedly selected mom« ! 
bcrs of a national assembly. However, a number of Afghan leaders questioned Iho 
legitimacy of the Council and the means by which its members had been selected. 

it is unclear whether the successive interim governments have established any, 
formal internal security apparatus. Many of the resistance factions, including Uioso 
in the interim governments, almost certainly developed ad hoc security arrange* 
mcnts prior to their victory over the Najibullah regime. Bloody rivalries frequently 
emerged between and within these groups. Differences were often settled, and oppo- 
sition controlled, through the use oi force. Such tactics may still be employed by tho 
various factions. It is also possible that elements of the Najibullah regime's security 
apparatus, the Ministry of State Security, have been retained by the interim govern- 
ments. 

The Afghan economy is agricultural, with land tenure in the hands of individuals 
or family/tribal groups with some land remaining under feudal control of the tradi- 
tional Khans. An entrepreneurial/trading class and some small-scale manufacturing 

exist. 

The absence of any effective central authority was the factor of greatest signifi- 
cance to human rights problems in 1992. In most areas of Afghanistan, civil author- 
ity was in the hands of local councils, resistance leaders, or a combination of the 
two. While some councils and leaders have managed to govern effectively, observers 
have noted the absence of the rule of law and a clear legal system throughout much 
of the country. Because of the weakness of the interim governments and the contin- 
ued factional violence, the human rights situation changed from one marked by 
broad governmental oppression to an environment in which individual rights were 
neither defined nor protected and were routinely violated. Although the interim gov- 
ernments declared an amnesty for members of the former regime and issued a num- 
ber of proclamations guaranteeing human rights, the Government docs not have suf- 
ficient power to give force to these guarantees throughout the country. Reports of 
torture, ill-treatment, and extrajudicial execution of prisoners were widespread dur- 
ing the fighting in Kabul which followed Najibullah's ouster. Innocent civilians were 
taken hostage, and several politically motivated revenge killings of prominent per- 
sonalities of the former Communist regime were reported. Robbery, looting, and kid- 
naping for ransom were common in Kabul. Members of the Sikh and Hindu commu- 
nities were frequent victims of crimes and attacks, despite interim President 
Rabbani'a call for protection of their basic rights, and thousands fled to Pakistan 
and India. The rights of women also appeared to be in jeopardy. 

RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

Section 1. Respect for the Integrity of the Person, Including Freedom from 

a. Political and Other Extrajudicial Killing.— While precise information is difficult 
to obtain, it is generally known that political killings, including summary executions 
of political opponents, were common under the Najibullah regime. Revenge killings 
of prominent Afghans associated with the Najibullah regime took place in the 
months after his government lost power. Some killings were carried out by forces 
loyal to the interim Government, others by factions acting independently. In the im- 
mediate aftermath of the fall of the Najibullah regime, the central Government in 
Kabul was unable to control such violence. 



♦Since the sUfT of the American Embaany in Kabul was withdrawn for security reasons in 
January 1989, the United Stales has no official presence in Afghanistan. This report, therefore, 
draws to a large extent on n on- U.S. Government sources. 

The report continues on the next 3 pages 



6 DAYS OF FIGHTING 
KI LL 700 IN K ABUL 

By EDWARD A. GARGAN 

Special to The New York Times 

NEW DELHI, May 17 - For a sixth 
stcaight day, Kabul was torn by gunfire 
and rockets today as guerrilla factions 
battled for control of pieces of the 
ravaged capital of Afghanistan. 

Since the fighting rekindled, at least 
70* people have been killed and 3,000 
more wounded, according to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross in 
Kabul. 

Throughout the day, troops loyal to 
the" Defense Minister, Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sorjA battled street by street in the 
capital's southern neighborhoods, the 
BBC in Kabul reported. The troops 
were trying to retake territory con- 
trolled by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, who 
was named Prime Minister but never 
took the position. 

While those two factions battled, Mr. 
Hekmatyar was in the eastern city of 
Jalalabad, meeting with representa- 
tives of President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani. Seventeen days of talks have 
failed to reach an agreement.^ 

Since the end of the Afghan war, at 
least four factions divided along ethnic, 
linguistic and religious grounds have 
fought for control of Kabul. 

Kabul remained essentially un- 1 
touched during the 14 years of war with 
Soviet occupying forces. But although 
peace came to much of the country 
after the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
and the ouster of President Najibullah 
more than a year ago, violence came to 
Kabul, which became the prize sought 
by all the factions. 

In the last year, vast swaths of the 
city have been reduced to rubble as 
warring factions have sought to extend 
their influence or capture what they 
believe is the seat of government 

As Kabul disintegrates into a jigsaw 




_ The New York Times 

About 750,000 people have fled 
Kabul in the last year. 

• .j 

ofr warlord-dominated fiefdoms Af- 
ghanistan itself has become part- 
tioned among traditional rulers local 
councils and military strongmen*. 
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After the fall of President Najibul- 
lah, rebel factions negotiated in Pesha- 
war, Pakistan, on an interim Govern- 
ment. Mr. Rabbani, who led the Ja- 
miat-i-Islami faction, became Presi- 
dent. 

In an assembly just before the first 
of the year, Mr. Rabbani was elected 
President for a two-year term and bid 
farewell to his party. But five of the 
nine factions bovcotted the assembly 
and accused Mr. Rabbani of winning 
the presidency with bribes. He was 
sworn in early this year, but his formal 
inauguration has not even given him 
authontv over all of Kabul. 

At a" Pakistan-brokered arrange- 
ment hammered out last March among 
some of the competing factions, Mr. 
Hekmatvar, who leads the Hezb-i-Is- 
lami faction, was named Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Nominally in charge of Kabul are the 
troops belonging to Mr. Masood, a for- 
mer Jamiat-i-Islami commander. A 
Tajik from northern Afghanistan, Mr. 
Masood was named Defense Minister 
shortly after his fighters marched into 
Kabul a year ago. 

His strongest opponent, Mr. Hekma- 
tyar, a Pathan who is seeking to create 
a theocratic Islamic state and whose 
heavily armed army was financed by 
Pakistan and the United States for 
years, controls chunks of southern and 
western Kabul. 

Other Factions Control Land 
Also controlling parts of Kabul's now 
devastated western suburbs is Hezb-i- 
Wahadat, a Shiite force with backing 
from Iran. In addition, Abdul Rasul 
Sayaf, a fundamentalist who is sup- 
ported by Saudi and other Arab funda- 
mentalists, has carved out a wedge of 
western Kabul. 

Today, under a rain of artillery and 
rocket fire, a dozen members of an ad 
hoc peace commission maneuvered be- 
tween the warring forces in an effort to 
end the bombardment. 

Defending Mr. Rabbani's Govern- 
ment and fighting off the other fac- 
tions, Mr. Masood has refused to allow 
Mr. Hekmatyar to enter the city. 
. Kabul's population, v/hich bulged to 
more than 1.5 million during the 14 
years of war, has been cut in half in the 
last year as residents fleeing warfare 
have escaped to the east, to the relative 
safety of Jalalabad, and others to the 
northern territories controlled by Ab- 
dul Rashid Doestam. A former general 
in the Najibullah Government's militia, 
General Doestam attributes the ouster 
of Mr. Najibullah to his defection to the 
side of the Islamic guerrillas. 
■ General Doestam, who heads an 
eclectic coalition of religious civilian 
elders and military leaders, oversees 
the most integrated of Afghanistan's 
new administrative regions from the 
town of Mazar-i-Sharif. His territory is 
Dooming by comparison with the rest 
of the country. It has more foreign 
delegations than Kabul, schools are 
$pim, farmers work their fields, roads 
are being repaired, and small factories 
are operating. 

T uu NEW YORK TIMES 
MAY 18, 1993 



The former Afghan Supreme Court Justice Abdul Karim Shadan was abducted, 
tortured, and killed in Kabul on May 3. Other Afghans prominent in the former re- 
gime believed to have been assassinated include: Mansoor Hash mi, the Minister of 
Water and Power during the Taraki and Amin governments; Dost Mohammad, a 
Pushtun Army officer and former commander of the Kabul garrison; Dur Moham- 
mad Wafakash, former governor of Badghiz; Sher Mohammed Shuar, a l*ushtun 
from Nangarhar province who served as PDPA (People's Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan) Secretary in Nangarhar; and Abdol Aiiad Wolessy, a diplomat and 
Najibullah's ambassador to East Germany. In addition, other reports stated that re- 
sistance forces killed about 40 members of the former government security forces 
who were taken prisoner on April 30. Eyewitnesses also reported the torture and 
execution of a member of the former ruling party in the Ministry of Interior. 

b. Disappearance. — Under the Najibullah regime, Afghans opposed to Communist 
rule frequently disappeared; many were killed and others imprisoned indefinitely. 
Under the interim Governments, some officials of the former Communist regime dis- 
appeared; some were abducted and later executed for alleged political crimes. In ad- 
dition, hostage taking was common, particularly by members of rival factions.' In 
June sectarian clashes between Sunni and Shi'a factions in Kabul resulted in wide- 
spread hostage taking. Media sources reported several thousand hostages were 
taken, most of whom were later released, although some prisoners were reported 
hanged by both sides. The Government was unable or unwilling to stop hostage tak- 
ing, but was reportedly able to negotiate the release of some Shi'a prisoners (sec 
Section l.g.). 

c. Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman, or Degrading Treatment or Punishment. — 
Before the ouster of the Najibullah regime, torture and other forms of cruel and in- 
human treatment were common. Former prisoners of Kabul's Ihil-e-Charkhi prison 
confirmed that the Najibullah regime's torture techniques included electric shock, 
severe beatings, confinement of many prisoners to small cells, and psychological tor- 
ture. There were also reports of torture and ill treatment under the interim govern- 
ments. 

Some reported executions took place after inadequate legal procedures, including 
no right ol appeal. At least three public hangings of criminals convicted by the new 
Government of robbery, looting, and murder were conducted by amateur hangmen, 
resulting in needless prolonged suffering. Some members of the interim govern- 
ments advocated the imposition of traditional Islamic punishments such as amputa- 
tion, public lashing, and stoning for a variety of offenses. 

d. Arbitrary Arrest, Detention, or Exile. — According to informed observers, the rule 
of law has broken down in most of Afghanistan. Justice is administered locally with- 
out regard to any clear legal system. Little is known about legal protections under 
current conditions, and it is doubtful that any uniform procedures exist for taking 
persons into custody and bringing them to trial. Since there have been few Western 
observers in Kabul since the fall of the Najibullah regime, it is impossible to provide 
an accurate assessment of the extent to which arbitrary arrest and detention has 
occurred in the capital. There was a report of one foreign national being detained 
arbitrarily by Kabul authorities. 

e. Denial of Fair Public Trial. — The new Rabbani Government declared its com- 
mitment to the imposition of Sharia, or Islamic law, and it appeared that the secu- 
lar court system of the Najibullah regime was to be reorganized along traditional 
Islamic lines. Little is known about how these courts now operate, but there have 
been media reports of summary trials and punishment, including executions. Tradi- 
tional, tribal procedures probably also play a prominent role in the judicial process, 
particularly in areas outside the central Government's control. In many cases, these 
procedures constitute denial of a fair public trial by international standards. 

f. Arbitrary Interference with Privacy, Family, Home, or Correspondence.— After 
the change of government in April, there were many instances of looting, forced 
entry of homes, and other forms of arbitrary interference, some allegedly committed 
by forces associated with the interim governments. Much of this could be attributed 
to the deteriorating law and order situation and the release from jail or prisoners 
held on criminal charges. 




countries, and upwards of 1 million more are internally displaced. 

The fighting that marked the fall of the Naiibufiah regime and the struggle 
among Afghan factions for control of Kabul resulted in a large number of civilian 

casualties. „, ., , _ . . , , 

In June and July, intense fighting between Shi'a and Sunni forces provoked re- 
prisal attacks against civilians, including kidnaping*, beatings, and mdiscruninate 
shelling and rocket attacks in residential areas. This fighting lea more than 100 
dead and 400 wounded in the streets of Kabul. There were reports of mass hangings 
of captured prisoners by both sides. The interim Government reportedly negotiated 
the release of Shi'a prisoners kept in shipping containers for several days. 

In August the Hezb-i-Islami group of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar began a 3-week rock- 
et and artillery attack on Kabul that killed as many as 2,000 people. Thousands 
more fled the capital to the countryside or to Pakistan. Millions of landmines sown 
by Soviet, regime, or resistance forces remain scattered around fortifications and 
roads and in the countryside. There is a UJM.-sponsored program to detect and re- 
move mines, but the devices will pose a significant hazard to civilians for years to 



come. 
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There were continuing security problems for humanitarian assistance workers in- 
side Afghanistan, including attacks on convoys of relief goods and the murder in « 
April of an International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) nurse. These problems | 
forced most humanitarian assistance organizations to reduce their programs in 
Kabul. 

Section 2. Respect for Civil Liberties, Including . r ; 

a. Freedom of Speech and Press. — The interim governments declared that Afghans 
have a right to free press and free speech, but lacked the authority to protect free- 
dom of expression throughout the country. The Kabbani Government decreed that 
all publications, broadcasts, and academic activities must conform to Islamic norms. 
It also announced its intention to confiscate all "un-Islamic" books, but reports on 
enforcement were sketchy. There are few independent newspapers or journals being 
published in Kabul. 

President Rabbani's Jamiat-e-Ialami faction allegedly used the radio and tele- 
vision transmitters under its control in Kabul to further ita own goals, to the exclu- 
sion of other groups. A number of faculty members from Kabul University report- 
edly left after the change of government in April, fearing they would be persecuted 
for their views or previous political affiliations. > ... 

b. Freedom of Peaceful Assembly and Association.— The Rabbani Government 
made no formal statements regarding the right to peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion; however, it announced a ban on all non-Islamic groups. 

c. Freedom of Religion.— The population of Afghanistan is overwhelmingly Mus- 
lim. The interim governments have sought to promote greater adherence to strict 
Islamic codes of conduct. , , 

President Rabbani called for the protection of "life, property, honor, and prestige 
for the roughly 50,000 Sikhs and Hindus in Afghanistan and declared their complete 
freedom to perform religious rituals. There were, however, numerous reports of as- 
saults against Sikhs and Hindus during the general disorder in Kabul. Substantial 
numbers of Afghan Sikhs fled to India and were granted the protection of the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

d. Freedom of Movement Within the Country, Foreign Travel, Emigration, and Re- 
patriation.— Domestic travel remains severely constrained by wartime conditions. 
However, civilian travel between regions does occur, despite arbitrary checkpoints, 
the prevalence of mines, and unexpected outbreaks of violence. The airport was at- 
tacked several times after July and the control tower destroyed, making air travel 
into Kabul difficult. 

Fourteen years of fighting in Afghanistan have created the world s largest refugee 
population, comprised predominantly of women and children. During 1992 at least 
1.1 million Afghans voluntarily returned to Afghanistan from Pakistan. Roughly 
250,000 of the approximately 2 million Afghan refugees in Iran also returned. The 
interim governments did not appear to restrict the movement of refugees; neither 

did local authorities other than* in some cases, to demand payment for transit of 
their territory. 

Section 3. Respect for Political Rights: The Right of Citizens to Change Their Govern- 
ment 

In late December, a Grand Council met and selected interim President Rabbani 
to continue as President for a period of two years. The Grand Council also report- 
edly selected delegates to a 200-plus member national assembly. However, a number 
of Afghan leaders questioned the legitimacy of the Grand Council and the means 
by which its members had been selected. It is unclear what steps the new Govern- 
ment intends to take to ensure that the political process is representative of the 
country's diverse ethnic and religious groups. The delegates to the Grand Council 
reportedly issued decrees barring the activities of un-Islamic groups, and requiring 
that only those "faithful to the Islamic revolution" be appointed to government 
posts. 

Women traditionally have not played an active role in Afghan politics. This began 
to change during the decade of Communist rule. It is unclear whether women will 
be permitted to participate in the political process in the future. 

Section 4. Governmental Attitude Regarding International and Nongovernmental In- 
vestigation of Alleged Violations of Human Rights 

There arc no known local human rights groups in Afghanistan, and the extremely 
unsettled conditions in Kabul have made it difficult for nongovernmental human 
rights organizations to play a role in monitoring human rights issues. The ICRC 
was forced to withdraw its personnel working at its hospital in Kabul as a result 
of the fighting in August. One organization, the Afghan League of Human Rights 
(which is based in Peshawar, Pakistan), condemned extrajudicial executions and ap- 
pealed to the interim governments to establish the jury system to ensure fair trials 
and to abolish "secret special courts" of the type that were prevalent under the Com- 
munist regime. The interim government did not respond. 

Section 5. Discrimination Based on Race, Sex, Religion, Language, or Social Status 

The participation of Afghan women in activities beyond the home and fields is 
limited by longstanding beliefs, customs, and religious practices. In the late 1950's, 
Afghan governments officially sanctioned a wider public role for women, and some 
women began working in the government and the private sector. Girls from else- 
where in the country attended secondary schools ana sought admission to institutes 



The battle for 
Kabul 

IT FEELS lonely these days, being an Af- 
ghan. Not long ago Afghanistan was a fo- 
cus of world attention. But the Soviet invad- 
ers went home in 1989, and the communist 
government they left behind fell in 1992. 
The world has turned to places it regards as 
more important, and Afghanistan has been 
left to its civil war. In the latest outbreak of 
fighting in the capital, Kabul, which began 
on May 12th and was continuing this week, 
at least 600 people have died and more than 
3,000 have been injured. 

This number of casualties over a period 
of a few days would have been exceptional 
even when the mujahideen guerrillas were 
fighting the communists. Much of Kabul, 
which was almost unscathed when it was 
the seat of the communist government, is in 
ruins. This once pleasant city of 1.5m people 
is now divided into a patchwork of small 
fiefs controlled by rival guerrilla groups. 
Families pulling handcarts loaded with 
possessions move from area to area seeking 
refuge from the fighting. But no area is safe. 
The north-western suburbs, which had pre- 
viously seemed a haven, came under attack 
in the latest fighting. Many of the dead had 
camped there. 

The faction which started this latest 
fighting with a rocket attack is led by 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. Mr Hikmatyar, 
whose strength springs largely from the fa- 
vours shown him by the Americans and Pa- 
kistanis in the 1980s, is now "prime minis- 
ter-designate" of Afghanistan. He was 
accorded this title in March at a meeting in 
Islamabad of nine warring factions called 
by Pakistan in an attempt to bring peace to 
the country. 

The pact made by the nine is probably 
already dead. "Prime minister" he may be 
but Mr Hikmatyar cannot get into Kabul. 
The strongest force there is run by Ahmed 
Shah Masoud, the defence minister. Mr 
Masoud was the most successful guerrilla 
commander against the Soviet army and 
loathes Mr Hikmatyar, who sat out the war 
on the other side of the Pakistani border. 

Unable to take over Kabul, Mr Hikmat- 
yar has set up his own administration in 
Jalalabad, once a retreat for Afghanistan's 
kings, 110 kilometres (68 miles) from Kabul. 
Afghanistan now has two governments of a 
sort, neither of which has much authority. 

Like the capital, the country is divided 
by fief. The most successful is centred on 
Mazar-i-Sharif, near Afghanistan's north- 
ern border. Its chieftain is Abdul Rashid 
Dostam, who ran the army for the former 
communist president, Muhammad Naji- 
bullah. Mr Dostam supports the idea of an 
Islamic government for Afghanistan, but 
gives sanctuary to former communists (al- 
though not to Mr Najibullah, who is holed 
up in the United Nations headquarters in 
Kabul). The territory he controls is peaceful 
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and there are foreign missions 
in Mazar-i-Sharif. Mr Dostam 
keeps a token force of fighters 
in Kabul, sometimes support- 
ing Mr Masoud, sometimes 
opposing him, depending 
which way the wind is 
blowing. 

The battle for Kabul, still a 
symbolic prize despite the de- 
struction there, is likely to con- 
tinue. If there is any reason for 
hope, it lies in the world's lack 
of interest. Afghans have al- 
ways killed each other in a 
small way, and started to do it 
in a big way only when foreign 
armies, money and weapons 
became involved. Those have 
dried up. Pakistan appears to 
have lost confidence in Mr Hikmatyar, and 
is anyway more concerned with its tangled 
domestic politics. Being left alone for a 
while might have a calming effect. 
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to pursue careers, including teaching and nursing, which in some cases perm it lea 
employment in the provinces. The social position of women in areas controlled by 
the Communist regime improved, and the role of women in some nontraditional oc- 
cupations expanded. Whether the Kabbani Government will permit the continuation 
of such practices is unclear. 

The interim Government announced in May that it did not believe that Islam pro- 
hibited women's activities in political, social, and cultural spheres but that Islamic 
attire should be worn. There were reports that women wearing Western dress in 
Kabul were sent home to change to traditional Islamic dress. President Kabbani 
later announced that women may work but that they ought to do jobs that are "suit- 
able" for them and do not violate Islamic laws. Subsequent to that declaration, re- 
ports surfaced of women being forced from positions in various government min- 
istries. Women reporters on television and radio were also removed from their posi- 
tions. 

Section 6. Worker Rights 

a. The Right of Association. — There was little reliable reporting on labor laws and 
practices under the interim governments. No labor rallies or strikes were reported. 
The Government does not have the means to enforce worker rights at the present 
time, nor is there a functioning constitutional or legal framework which defines 

b. The Right to Organize and Bargain Collectively. — There is no tradition of genu- 
ine labor-management bargaining in Afghanistan. There is no information on any 
progress in establishing labor courts and other mechanisms for the resolution of dis- 
putes. 

c. Prohibition of Forced or Compulsory Labor. — There were no reports on govern- 
ment edicts regarding forced or compulsory labor, nor on its incidence. 

d. Minimum Age for Employment of Children. — There is no evidence that the Gov- 
ernment enforces a labor law relating to the employment of children. 

e. Acceptable Conditions of Work. — No information on any statutory minimum 
wage is available. Provision appears to be made for time ofT for prayers and observ- 
ance of religious holidays. There appear to be no effective enforcement mechanisms 
to ensure fair and safe labor practices. 



oJFie Metiers ^Ersari 

Marc Roy reintroduces the ancient technique of producing 
vegetable dyes by fermentation 



diagram. On the pattern, one knot is 
represented by one square. The "tipis" must 
respect it, otherwise he will destroy the 
symmetry of the carpet. These guidelines will 
therefore remain permanently, with the carpet 
— wat er iuitil the worTtf completed — N.H. 



At the end of the 19th Century, 
international commerce began to flourish in 
Central Asia, due to the Russian conquest of 
that region. The first chemical dyes arrived . 
from Switzerland and Germany. 

The Turkoman dyers were impressed by the 
new possibilities of obtaining different 
colours. Very quickly they invented dying 
techniques which were more efficient and 
easier to use than the old ones. With 
astonishment they discovered colours which 
they could not previously produce, or which 
were only known to a few people (e.g. 
families workshops....) 

At that tune, carpets were only produced for 
domestic purpose. They were of the highest \ 
quality and were highly decorated with" 
various motifs. However, the new product 
was a commercial one, specially made for the 
western markets, and the old relationship 
between the weaving and use ceased to be a 
guarantee of quality. Carpets were now 
mainly produced for export and, by the end of 
the 19th Century, the main aim of the 

weavers was to produce as much tod as fast 

as possible. ' , 

The artificial colours were largely used to 
this end by reducing the time necessary to 
properly impregnate the wool. Different red 
colours derived from the roots of the madder 
plant need 40 days of fermentation as 
opposed to 2 hours of boiling of the wool in a 



chemical dye.... Now a complete carpet could 
be made in 40 days. 

The same reasons led to impoverishment of 
the motifs and of design in' general. This 
amounted to a degeneration of the carpet 
making craft. 

Today the "ERSARY WORKSHOPS", 
("ATELIERS ERSARY"), founded by 
Frenchman Marc Roy in 1991, in Peshawar 
have reintroduced the ancient techniques of 
producing vegetable dyes by fermentation. 
The subtle way of dying gives the carpets 
more colour variations and, over time, the 
mellow tones of the naturally dyed wool 
mai ntain its attractiveness. » 

Originally women's work, the art of 
carpentry now also involves men. Fleeing 
from the Bosheviks in the 1 930*8, in order to 
take refuge in Afghanistan, many Turkoman 
families are now making their second exodus, 
in less than two generations: The art of 
carpentry has helped them to survive through 
the years. Previously a shepherd and 
horseman, the Turkoman has become an 
artisan by the force of history. However, 
without shame and feeling that he is 
upholding a tradition in which his nation 
excels, he reconfirms his identity. — 

Under the magnifying glass, the secret of 
the knot arrangement is revealed. Only the 
principal elements are reproduced on the 
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Afghanistan's Communis 

by Julian Gearing 

Parading under a nationalist banner, Afghanistan's Communists 
are preparing for a comeback. Swept from power in April 1992, 
in a move widely portrayed as a victory for the mujahedin, pow- 
erful figures from the former ruling elite have regrouped, waiting 
for the opportunity to strike. 

In Central Asia today the contest continues between Islamic 
and democratic forces and Communists loathe to give up power. 
In Uzbekistan and Tajikistan former Communists rule by stamp- 
ing down hard on any opposition. Over the border in Afghanistan 
the tables are turned. Here the Communists are down but not out. 

Despite the Afghan mujahedin' s formidable showing during a 
decade of war, the parties remain divided. Their victory has 
degenerated into an ugly squabble subjecting the citizens of the 
capital, Kabul, to worse attacks than at any time during 
Communist rule. Instead of working together to bring peace and 
stability, the heavily armed Islamic factions have been fighting 
over the spoils. 

Recent demonstrations on the streets of Kabul have highlight- 
ed popular dissatisfaction with the country's new rulers. The 
Islamic government under President Rabbani and Defence 
Minister Masood stands largely discredited as it presides over 
civil war. The elections held in December, which resulted in 
Rabbani 's tenure being extended by two years, were widely sus- 
pected of being rigged. A boycott by several parties meant the 
poll was slanted in the president's favour in any case. 

Rabbani 's rivals challenged the results by rocket attacks on 
Kabul. Chief opponent was long-time rival Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar's Hizb-i Islami. Heavily backed by Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia, and deeply entrenched to the south and east of the 
city, Hekmatyar has launched several blistering attacks against 
the government over the last year, killing thousands of civilians. 
Peace talks brokered by Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Iran failed to 
resolve the dispute. Rather, an agreement reached in March - not 
worth the paper it was written on - placed Hekmatyar in the post 
of prime minister, a position he is unable to take up because of 
lack of cooperation from the other party leaders. 

In retrospect, Ahmed Shah Masood, the hero of the fall of 
Kabul and the country's leading mujahedin commander, has 
reason to question the advisability of his actions. An alliance of 
convenience with pro-Communist forces from the north may 
have opened the gates of Kabul. But it has also saddled him with 
a legacy which could lead to his downfall. What tipped the bal- 
ance in his favour, enabling him to take the capital, was the 
defection of the powerful northern militia commanders, 
General Rashid Dostum, General Abdul Momen and General 
Sayyid Mansur Naderi at the beginning of 1992. Yet this move 
was no submission to the dictates of the mujahedin. It was a cal- 
culated step by the generals to distance themselves from the fal- 
tering regime of President Najibullah and remain in the game. 
Grouping themselves under their banner of the National Islamic 
Movement (NIM) and the leadership of General Dostum, this 
northern force stands waiting in the wings for the right moment 
to inherit the spoils. 

Dostum's rising star 

In contrast to the state of war in Kabul, Dostum's power base in 
the north, Mazar-i Sharif, is a city at peace. Yet the lines of new 
recruits drilling at the Qala Jangi fort are an outward sign of a mil- 
itary machine which is expanding and preparing for war. Today 
the NIM fields an estimated 120,000 troops, with heavy weapons 
and aircraft - a force far larger than that of the present govern- 
ment. While mainly composed of ethnic Uzbek, Turkmen and 
Tajik members of former Communist militias, it has attracted for- 
mer Communist officers from the Pushtun south, as well as muja- 



i waiting in the wings? 

hedin. In essence the NIM represents the old regime's presence in 
the north under a different guise. 

The NIM stresses the equality of all ethnic groups and adher- 
ence to Islam. But Dostum' s new-found belief in Islam is a facade 
covering a secular, "anti-fundamentalist" outlook. The leg- 
endary whisky, satellite TV and swimming pool at his guest house 
in Shiberghan reflect a lifestyle more in tune with his fellow 
Communist leaders across the border in Uzbekistan or Tajikistan 
than the dull sobriety of present-day Kabul. 

And behind the scenes important figures from Afghanistan's 
Marxist past are helping advise General Dostum. Babrak Karmal, 
the former Communist president who was ousted by Najibullah, 
is rumoured to be lodged at Shiberghan. How big a role Karmal 
played in last years' events is open to question. Conspiracy theo- 
ries abound, though it is unlikely there was a grand plan. What is 
clear is that while the ruling Watan party may have collapsed with 
several top figures fleeing into exile, some members of both 
Karmal ' s Parcham faction and the Khalq faction have regrouped. 

Foreign donors are vital to the confidence Dostum exudes. Not 
only diesel fuel for his tanks and trucks is delivered across the 
northern border. Financial as well as moral backing comes from 
the leaders of Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Russia. Keen to main- 
tain secularism and their own power, these ruling elites see the 
general as a bulwark against Islamist encroachment. In response 
Dostum has improved border security to prevent armed Tajik 
refugees or Afghan mujahedin from crossing over to stir up trou- 
ble in strife-torn Tajikistan. 

Others are believed to have been crediting Dostum's bank 
account. Finding it difficult to control Rabbani and Masood, the 
governments of Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Iran and Turkey have 
helped boost the general's standing. On private visits abroad he 
has been given a welcome normally reserved for top government 
figures. In addition, a legitimacy of sorts has been acknowledged 
by the United Nations, which found it could run aid programmes 
effectively from Mazar, after the government was unable to 
ensure their safety in Kabul. 

Pakistan has particular reason to be interested in Dostum. 
Despite the turmoil in Pakistani politics following the sacking of 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif in April, foreign policy objectives 
on Afghanistan have not changed, according to Western diplo- 
mats. Trade is what matters today and the safe transit of goods 
through Afghanistan. Dostum's control of much of the north of 
the country, including the main trunk roads and the border cross- 
ing to Uzbekistan at Heiratan is of key importance to Pakistan. 

Dostum has the advantage over Rabbani' s government in the 
support he enjoys on the ground from other parties. While having 
pledged his loyalty to the government - under pressure they were 
forced to hand him the post of deputy defence minister in 
February - he has largely avoided the fighting in Kabul and taken 
to cultivating alliances with Rabbani' s rivals. These groups cover 
the political spectrum. The Shi'ite Hizb-i Wahdat-i Islami sees 
Dostum as its best bet to safeguard the interests of the Hazara 
minority, rather than a Sunni-dominated government. Leader 
Abdul Ali Mazari has been vocal in his condemnation of Rabbani 
and fierce in his attacks in battles for control of parts of the west 
and south of the capital. 

Alliances of convenience 

But while a Shi'ite Hazara alliance with the Uzbek, Turkmen and 
Tajik NIM makes sense, Hekmatyar's about-face is more difficult 
to fathom. This radical Pushtun fundamentalist had gone to war 
with the government ostensibly as a protest against the continued 
presence of units of Dostum's Uzbek militia in Kabul. Yet by the 
end of the year he was conspiring with Dostum in a coup attempt. 
Dostum, Mazari and Hekmatyar set in motion an attack against 
Rabbani in December. That it failed had much to do with a blun- 
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dering lack of coordination rather than the strength ot govern- 
ment forces. Reports indicate that some of Dostum's generals 
blocked the move, considering it bad timing. 

Despite Hekmatyar's "fundamentalist" label, he is essentially 
a man greedy for power. Many critics questioned his Islamic cre- 
dentials after he joined forces with Khalq Communist General 
Tanai in a failed coup attempt against Najibullah in 1990. Today 
Hekmatyar has many former Khalq officers under his wing. 

Several other leaders have also discarded their ethics. 
Sibghatullah Mujaddedi. who was brought in for two months as 
a compromise caretaker president when Kabul fell last year, put 
aside his bitter hatred of Hekmatyar - and previously cordial rela- 
tions with Rabbani and Masood - to oppose the government. As 
leader of the militarily weak Afghan National Liberation Front, 
Mujaddedi is just one small piece of the jigsaw of factions in 
Kabul. But if there are any certainties in the ongoing power play 
in Afghanistan, widespread opposition to the Islamist road 
Rabbani and Masood have been treading is one of them. And 
underlying it all is the personal quest for power. 

The Afghan mujahedin won a battle when they took Kabul. But 
they may not win the war. In Central Asia today Islamic move- 
ments are proving no match for the hardened military might and 
administrative organisation of former Marxist regimes. Now 
with the "jihad" a memory and the Islamic factions fighting 
amongst themselves, it may only be a matter of time before the 
old Communist forces step into the vacuum. 

Julian Gearing is a freelance journalist based in Thailand. 
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Iran helps returning refugees 



Pakistan expells 
f Afghan 1 Arabs 



Iran will give $300,000 for estab- 
lishment of a refugee camp near Herat 
and help rehabilitauon of power and 
water system in the city of Herat. 

This was announced after a visit 
by Islmail Khan, the governor of Herat, 
to Iran where he discussed the issue of 
returning refugees. 

Iran had also donated 10 tonnes of 
medical supplies to the hospital and 
clinics in Herat. Herat with a popula- 
tion of 400,000 has one hospital. 

Ismail Khan had said return of a 
large number of refugees would cause 
problems because the government was 



not prepared to provide them with the 
necessary accommodation. 

More than 600 refugees cross the 
border from Iran into Herat each day. It 
is expected that the number will in- 
crease. The relative peace in the prov- 
ince and restrictions imposed by 
Iranians on the movement of the refu- 
gees within Iran are the reasons for the 
increase. 

Ismail Khan had asked the UN to 
provide tents for the returning refugees. 
There are around two million Afghan 
refugees living in Iran. 
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Pakistan has begun arrest- 
ing those Arabs involved in 
Afghan Jehad who have been 
living in that country without 
valid visas. So far, More than 
50 Arab youths have been ar- 
rested by the Peshawar police. 

Pakistan had said it would 
close the offices of Afghan po- 
litical parties in Pakistan and 



against the Soviet infidels, la sou* and 
east of Afghanistan, the Arabs had es- 
tablished their own fighting fronts. 

After the collapse of the Kabul re- 
gime and establishment of the Islamic 
government, a small group of Arabs 
and some Pakistani volunteers contin- 
ued to fight against the government 
alongside the fighters of Hezb Islami of 
Hikmatyar. The majority of Arabs in- 



expel foreigners, mainly volved in Afghan Jehad, however, saw 
Arabs, with no valid visas by the conflict between Hezb and govern- 
the end of March. 

For some unknown reasons, the of- 
fices of the Afghan parties were not 
closed and expulsion of Arabs were 
delayed 

It is. said that Pakistan is under 
pressure from America and some Arab 
countries to end the activities of the 
Arab youths in Pakistan whom they la- 
bel as fundamentalist. They are ac- 
cused of having relations with the so 
called "terrorist organizations". 

A considerable number of young 
Arabs came to Pakistan during years of 
Jehad either to offer humanitarian ser- 
vices to the the Mujahideen and refu- 
gees or to take part in armed struggle 



mem as a war between two Muslim 
groups. The involvement of a bunch of 
Arabs in the internal conflict in 
Afghanistan has made them unpopular 
with the ordinary people of this 
country. 

United Sates of America, Egypt, 
Algeria and Ymmm are leading the era- 
sade against yoang Arabs involved in 
Afghan Jehad But it would be wrong 
to think that they are doing this be- 
cause of some Arabs' involvement in 
internal conflict m Afghanistan. This is 
part of their global campaign against 
the so called threat of "Islamic 
fundamentalism". 

It worth mentioning that some of 



the Arab youth are dissidents in their 
own countries. Pakistan finds it diffi- 
cult to send • them back to their original 
countries and with the level of propa/ 
ganda against them no country would 
dare to give them asylum. 

Egypt has cut its telephone link 
with Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Afghanistan 
and Sudan to make contact between 
Islamic activists in Egypt and their 
leaders who live in exile difficult. 

Egypt had asked Pakistan to extra- 
dite around 1500 Afghan war veterans 
to that country. Pakistan sent 230 
Egyptians, to Sudan because it feared 
they might be killed without trial if 
they were sent to Egypt 

Pakistan has come under attack 
from some Islamic parties for asking 
Arabs without valid documents to leave 
that country. Hezb Islami of Hikmatyar 
which enjoys support among these 
Arabs also have been critical of the 
Pakistan policy. 

Arabs with no valid document 
have been given till May 31 to leave 
Pakistan. Arabs living in Afghanistan 
could also benefit from this offer. 

The forces of the Defense ministry 
have recently captured 12 Arabs fight- 
ing one the side of Hikmatyar against 
the government. They were heavily 
armed when captured The captured 
Arabs are from Algeria, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen. They admitted that they 
had come from Peshawar and had 
fought on the side of Hezb. A spokes- 
man of the defense ministry said the 
captured Arabs will be tried If 
Hikmatyar assumes his post as tfre 
Prune Maimer, he would try to get his 
comrades in arms off the hook. 
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Soldiers in search of a war 



ONCE praised as heroes, they are now 
denounced as villains. Young Muslim 
men from all over the Middle East were in- 
spired by their preachers to join Afghani- 
stan's glorious war against the communist 
infidels. Now, not so long after the rebels 
won, their war has been ignominiously re- 
cast in official Arab circles as a training 
school for religious terrorists. 

Security officials in Algeria, Tunisia, Jor- 
dan and Egypt blame the "Afghanis", as the 
Arab veterans of the war are called, for im- 
porting military discipline and expertise 
about weapons into their own countries' Is- 
lamic fundamentalist movements. Egypt 
has made it a capital offence to receive mili- 
tary training abroad; it has arrested dozens 
of returning veterans and tried 26 of them 
before a military court. Afghanis are hunted 
down in Algeria, Jordan and Tunisia. Even 
Saudi Arabia, which encouraged its citizens 
to give money to the Afghan rebel cause— for 
many years it matched America's covert fi- 
nancing—is now trying to stop the flow. 

At a time of near-panic about the threat 
of militant Islam, the Afghanis are a conve- 
nient and conspicuous scapegoat. Armed 
fundamentalists existed before 
the Afghan war, and would 
now pose a threat to Middle 
Eastern governments without 
the help of a single Afghan vet- 
eran. Most of the 20,000- 
30,000 Arab volunteers who 
came to Afghanistan and next- 
door Pakistan during the war 
worked in relief organisations 
or as doctors and teachers. And 
although some 6,000 of them 
did fight, either in their own 
units or occasionally side hv 




side with Afghans, most re- 
turned home without inci- 
dent. Some, who acquired a 
taste for the soldier's life, have 
made their way to Bosnia to 
fight another holy war against 
the Serbs. 

Yet, without a doubt, the 
Afghan war left a bad legacy for 
the region: stockpiles of so- 
phisticated Soviet, Chinese 
and American weapons, and 
dispirited veterans with 




The Green 
Revolutionary 



General Hameed Gul is a busy man, and although 
his dream of turning Afghanistan into the base for 
Islamic revivalism has not come to fruition yet, he 
seems to be working towards that end... 

He has been sighted in Kunduz on the Afghanistan- 
Tajikistan border by UN officials ... he has been seen in 
Dushanbe according to Russian officials ... he has been 
organising the Kashmiris according to the Indians ... The 
ubiquitous man is everywhere. He is creating a new 
Islamic Front as Qazi Hussain Ahmed's frontman in Kabul, he is 
working for the Ikhwan to bring about a global Islamic revolution 
and he is about to create a new political party in Pakistan. He is 
also believed to be ready to stand for president with the support of 
the ulema. 

The man, always at the centre of controversy - something that 
he thrives on - is retired Lt General Hameed Gul. The former ISI 
chief, Islamic soldier, former corps commander whom General 
Asif Nawaz forced out of the army, the bane of the Americans, and 
the victor or the spoiler of the 1 989 battle of Jalalabad - 
depending on which side you're on - is back in the limelight. If you 
believe one truth about him then you have to believe them all. 
Hameed Gul is back from Kabul and laughs about all these claims 
being made on his behalf. "I was just trying to help my Afghan 
friends," he says with an innocent smile on his face. 

That Hameed Gul is the godfather of the Islamic jehad launched 
from Pakistani soil, there can be no doubt. In 1989, at a formal 
state dinner during Benazir Bhutto's tenure as prime minister, and 
just before he was sacked as ISI chief by Ms Bhutto, Hameed Gul 
aggressively defended the fact that the Afghanis had a right to 
solicit foreign help in aid of their war. 

The left, he said, has its International. There is nothing wrong if 
Marxist revolutionaries fight and die in foreign lands for the 
revolution, like Che Guevera did in Bolivia. So why is it so appalling 



bomb-making and tactical skills. A small 
but destructive minority has turned from re- 
ligious zeal to crime, or to insurrection 
against its own governments. 

Some Afghanis— their thinnish ranks 
supplemented by eager non-veteran Algeri- 
ans who copy their dress and swagger— pro- 
claim themselves a paramilitary wing of Al- 
geria's now-banned Islamic Salvation 
Front; they attacked a military post near the 
Libyan border in late 1991. In Jordan, 21 vet- 
erans operating under the name of Muham- 
mad's Army attacked security forces last 
year and were imprisoned by King Hussein, 
who later released them in a politic am- 
nesty. Leaders of Tunisia's outlawed Islamic 
party have connections with the Afghan re- 
sistance. So do several of the suspects in the 
bombing of New York's World Trade Cen- 
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if Muslims from elsewhere want to come and be part of the jehad 
in Afghanistan? It is their International. 

Under President Ziaul-Haq and ISI chief General Akhtar Abdul 
Rehman, General Hameed Gul was tutored in the politics of the 
clandestine arming and training of Afghan mujahideen. It was 
during his tenure as ISI chief that Islamic militants from around the 
world started gravitating to Peshawar. Pakistan Embassies 
everywhere were given instructions to issue visas to anyone who 
wanted to fight for the Afghans. The Foreign Office went on record 
to resist this move, but nobody was listening to the Foreign Office 
at the time. The Jamaat-e-lslami whipped up a campaign in the 
Arab world and the Islamic political underground from Morocco to 
Indonesia reacted with fervour. 

Here was a country that was offering itself as a sanctuary where 
there were opportunities for studying, living with other Muslim 
mujahids, training, learning to use every kind of heavy weapon, 
and fighting real communists. The irony, which the Americans 
have conveniently forgotten, was that the CIA partly helped fund 
this programme through the ISI, and.even the Israelis were to 
arrive in Pakistan to train the mujahideen on Stinger missiles: 
Though Zia and General Gul succeeded in convincing CIA chief 
William Casey that this would create a strong anti-communist 
movement within the Islamic world, the Islamic mujahideen reared 
in Afghanistan went back to fight their own regimes in the Arab 
world, China and the Far East, bringing down the wrath of these 
governments on Pakistan's head. 

General Gul has no regrets about the past and believes what he 
did was right. "Each mujahid was a flower and a jewel who had a 
right to come and participate in the jehad," he said. "They were 
educated people, many from American universities, who had 
discovered the hollowness of the West and the pristine glory of 
Islam in America. Some tore up their passports when they set foot 
in Afghanistan". 

According to Hameed Gul, perhaps as many as 25,000 
mujahids came to fight the war, but the (SI did not maintain any 
records on them. They came on tourist visas. Some stayed behind 
while others left. They came from China, North Africa, Indonesia 
and the Philippines, as well as from places closerto home such as 
Bangladesh and Kashmir. 

They were seen as some of the best and most ruthless fighters 
by the ISI at the time. The mujahids joined either of two parties: 
Rasul Sayaaf's Ittehad or Gulbadin Hekmatyar's Hezb-i-lslami. 
both parties received lavish funding from the CIA, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and other Gulf states. However, they also attached 
themselves to individual commanders such as Jalaluddin 
Haqqani who operated around Gardez. 

Several dozen fighters from Xinjiang were with Haqqani when 
Khost fell in 1 990, and it brought down the wrath of the Chinese 
government on President Ghulam Ishaq Khan's head. Moro 
guerrillas from the Philippines had fought with Hekmetyar against 
Masud's-forces before the fall of Kabul. Some of them were 
responsible for committing grave excesses on the local people, 




including raping and abducting Afghan women.a fact which has 
made most Afghans wary of "the Arabs", as they called them. 

General Gul protest against the government's recent move to 
detain Arab suspects in Peshawar. "The government is kicking 
them out on the orders of the US. How can you pick them all up 
and throw them out? This is a gross human rights violation," he 
says. General Gul professes that all he is trying to do now is follow 
up on the Islamabad Accord and try to bring it to fruition. Other 
officials maintain that he is actually trying to bring Hekmetyar and 
Masud together so that they can carry the mujahideen war into 
Central Asia. 

Hameed Gul denies this, but 
admits that he is in touch with 
Tajikistan's Islamic leaders 
who are now based across the 
border in Jalalabad. In recent 
months, they have travelled to 
Islamabad and been guests at 
Mansoora, the Jaamat's head- 
quarters in Lahore. "Tajikis- 
tan's mujahids were too soft, 
too unready, too ambitious and 
they made a coalition govern- 
ment without the wherewithal 
to do so. Therefore, they were 
defeated," the General says. 

He describes Afghanistan as "a stark naked power struggle in 
which it will be very difficult for the country to recover from its 
collapse". He says that the Uzbek leader General Rashid Dostam 
is now being propped up by the US and other regional powers like 
Pakistan as part of a wider conspiracy to prevent Afghanistan's 
unification. 

General Gul hedges his bet about where Islamic movements are 
likely to take root next. Turkish nationalism, he says, is only 
capable of expressing itself through Islam. When Turkey sheds its 
western veneer there will be a great uprising, he predicts. He sees 
Russia reverting back to a hardline nationalist government that will 
bring about Cold War Two. 

The General at home is the image of mellow retirement, 
surrounded by his children, Islamic literature, and a busy looking 
desk, but his eyes shine when he talks of the future that is Islam. 
Politicians say that he is closely linked with the Jamaat, although 
he denies it. He would like to see a new political party in Pakistan 
that fuses nationalism and Islam. 

Other sources claim that the General is still receiving help from 
his ISI contacts and from his intelligence friends in the Middle East 
to set up a new Pan-Islamic political party that is already active in 
Kashmir and Tajikistan. Yet others say that he has revived his old 
links with the Ikhwan. Clearly, GeneraJ Hameed Gul is a busy man, 
and although his dream of turning Afghanistan into the base for 
Islamic revivalism has not come to fruition as yet, he seems to be 
working towards that end." _ Ahmed Rashid 



Sadat in 1981, is one of these. He was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia last December 
after being charged with ordering assassina- 
tions from abroad. The Egyptian press has 
received a fax, purportedly from the Jamaat 
Islamiya, now waging war on Egypt's secu- 
lar regime, which was sent from a post office 
in Peshawar, the Pakistani border head- 
quarters for many of the remaining Arab 
Afghanis. 

Pakistan's immigration records show 
that about 2,800 Arab volunteers are still in 
the country, including 500 involved in relief 
work among the Afghan refugees in Pesha- 
war. Most of the Arabs have stayed out of the 
fratricidal wars of the victorious Afghan fac- 
tions in Kabul. But several hundred are 



thought to have taken refuge with their old 
fellow-fighters-either Gulbuddin Hikmat- 
yar or members of the group supported by 
Saudi Arabia. Some Arab volunteers are 
said to be making trouble for Tajikistan 
across Afghanistan's northern border. 

Deciding what to do with the Arab vol- 
unteers is hard for Pakistan, which is under 
pressure from other Islamic governments, 
and from America, to eject them. After com- 
plaints from Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Tuni- 
sia, the authorities arrested 230 Arabs in Pe- 
shawar in April and May. All but 53 of these 
men had valid immigration documents 
and were released. 

Afghanis with expired visas or invalid 
papers are expelled to a country "of their 
choice"; many end up in Sudan, a place 



with conveniently permeable 
borders. But Pakistan does not 
have extradition treaties with 
most Arab countries and will 
not turn over a wanted man 
against his will. In any event, 
say the Pakistanis, none of the 
Arab countries except for 
Egypt is prepared to take its 
awkward citizens back. Exas- 
perated Pakistani officials 
have threatened to round up 
the Arabs and drop them off at 
the American embassy. 

Egypt's President Husni 
Mubarak said in a recent inter- 
view with Le Figaro that the 
Afghanis are prey to dark 
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forces. In other words, Iran re- 
cruits and pays them to under- 
mine regimes in countries 
such as Egypt and Algeria. He 
argued that the Afghanis are 
few, but potent. Others dis- 
count Iran's influence, citing 
the traditional hostility be- 
tween Shia Muslim Iranians 



In America 



and Sunni Muslim Arabs. 

Academic experts on Islamic funda- 
mentalism tend to believe that the danger of 
the Afghanis is overstated by queasy Arab 
leaders. The Afghan border area is open and 
wild, with good communications in Paki- 
stan and ail roo many weapons around. 
This makes it an attractive base for radical 
groups: at least until recently, offices for just 
about every outlawed Arab Islamic orga- 
nisation could be found in Peshawar. But 
Arab lournalists-who have visited the area 
lately say the Arab radicals are badlv split. 
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Send Them Back? 



The two boys were exhausted, 
hungry and frightened when they 
stepped off the plane in Los Angeles 
in July 1990. * 

Ferooz Omaid was 17 and his broth- 
er, Shikeb, was 15. They spoke little 
English and had no papers. Within 
minutes of their arrival at Los Ange- 
les International Airport they were in 
the hands of immigration authorities. 

The boys said they wanted asylum. 

Ferooz and Shikeb were from Af- 
ghanistan. Their father had been a 
government employee who repeated- 
ly expressed his opposition to Com- 
munism and the Soviet invasion. One 
day some men came to the house and 
took him away. He was imprisoned 
and, after some months, executed. 

Less than a year later the boys' 
mother, while food shopping at a ba- 
zaar outside of Kabul, was killed in a 
bombing raid. 

Ferooz, staunchly anti-Communist 
and nearly unhinged by the death of 
his parents, was taken out of school 



Refugees may find 
the door is closed. 



by the Government and forced into 
the military, where he was harassed 
and beaten. 

A grandfather felt that something 
had to be done. While Ferooz was on a 
weekend pass, he and his brother 
were spirited into Pakistan, where 
arrangements eventually were made 
to place them on a flight to the U.S. 

The boys had an aunt in New Jer- 
sey. Immigration officials in Los An- 
geles contacted her and she called the 
International Rescue Committee, an 
agency that assists refugees. 

"The boys were underweight and 



undernourished — they looked like 
they had just come out of a concen- 
tration camp," said Estelle Strizhak, 
an immigration specialist with the 
committee. 

She went to work processing their 
application for asylum. In other 
words, she began formatting two new 
editions of the American Dream. 

The boys came east to stay with 
their aunt. Ms. Strizhak recalled, ' 
"The first thing they discovered were ■ 
cheap sunglasses in Woolworth's. 
They were wearing these sunglasses 
as we went around from office to 
office — they looked like my body- 
guards." 

At the time, "Terminator 2" was a 
big hit at the movies. "Naturally they 
like action movies," said Ms. Striz- 
hak. "One of the questions 1 was 
asked was, 'What does hasta la vista, 
baby, mean?' 1 explained to them 
what it meant, but I told them, 'When 
we're going to immigration, don't say 
hasta la vista", baby, to anybody. 
O.K.?" 

She added, "They're really very 
lovely boys." 

Ferooz and Shikeb were granted 
asylum in Newark in July 1991. The 
horror of Afghanistan is behind them. 

But under legislation that is gain- 
ing momentum in Congress, their 
story could have ended differently. 

In March, Senator Alan K. Simp- 
son, a Republican from Wyoming, 
introduced a bill designed to thwart 
"frivolous" political asylum claims. 
Senator Simpson's bill is riding the 
anti-immigration wave that has been 
rolling across the U.S. since the World 
Trade Center bombing in February. 

When his bill was introduced, Sena- 
tor Simpson said, "In recent weeks 
the nation has seen a rash of violence 
that has reportedly involved aliens 
who entered the country under false 
pretenses." 

The Senator's remedy is to give 



have no central organisation and live in fear 
of expulsion or arrest. 

Whatever the truth, it is always conve- 
nient to blame outsiders for creating trou- 
ble. Some Arabs take pleasure in blaming 
America. It created these fanatics during the 
Afghan war, they say. Now Iran is using the 
fanatics to fight pro-western regimes. "I 
think the fire burns the fingers of the magi- 
cian," said a senior member of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, "and the magi- 
cian was the United States." 
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Have gun, will travel 



agents from the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service the authority 
to "immediately exclude any alien" 
who comes to the U.S. with no docu- 
ments or with fraudulent documents, 
"unless a 'credible claim' for refugee 
status is made." 

An I.N.S. agent at the point of entry 
(usually an airport) would determine 
on the spot which claims are credible. 

This is bad legislation that is bene- 
fiting from the genuine fear of terror- 
ist bombing attacks. Terrorists will 
not be thwarted by Senator Simpson's 
"summary exclusion" bill — they 
will scoff at it But lots of people with 
genuine claims to asylum will be 
turned away if the bill becomes law. 

The Omaid brothers were given 
documents compiled in Pakistan that 
allowed them to board a plane to the 
U.S., but they were told to flush the 
documents down the toilet during the 
flight, which they did, 

Presumably the documents were 
phony. But an extensive investigation 
has shown that the boys' story was 
true 

A spokeswoman for Senator Simp- 
son was asked what an immigration 
agent would be expected to do if indi- 
viduals arrived in the U.S. with no 
documents and their story did not 
seem credible 

She didn't hesitate "Put them right 
back on the plane, immediately, and 
send them back," she said. □ 
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Debris of War: Death Underfoot 



■ With the threat from 
weapons of mass 
destruction diminished, 
land mines are seen as 
an instrument of terror, 
killing and maiming 
thousands of innocent 
civilians every year. 



By CHARLES P. WALLACE 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KIEN KHLEANG, Cambo- 
dia—When she was 25 years 
old, Yourse Pisei was walking 
along a footpath to a market in 
northwestern Cambodia when 
suddenly she heard a deafening 
explosion and was knocked 
over. Stunned by pain, Yourse 
looked down her leg and real- 
ized her foot was gone. 

"I was so scared," she recalled 
months later. "I knew a lot of 
people who had lost a leg or a 
foot. But I never thought it 
would happen to me. I was just 
so afraid." 

There are an estimated 80 
million mines in place around 
the world. Afghanistan is prob- 
ably the worst, littered with an 
estimated 10 million Soviet 
mines of every description. But 



nant weapon in that they will 
devastate a country and prevent 
rehabilitation after an armed con- 
flict," said Robin Copeland, a Brit- 
ish surgeon who works for the 
agency. "Warfare of this sort, 
where mines are left after a con- 
flict without marked minefields is, 
to me, as a physician, an unaccept- 
able way to wage war.". 

Last year, the U.S. Congress 
adopted a one -year moratorium on 
the export of American mines, a 
largely symbolic step since the 
United States accounted for only 
$980,000 in sales over the past 
decade, according to Sen. Patrick J. 
Leahy (D-Vt.), who sponsored the 
legislation. About 35 other coun- 
tries are major mine exporters. 

"Land mines have become an 
incredible problem in terms of 
military pollution," said Robert O. 
Muller, executive director of the 
Vietnam Veterans of America 
Fund, a key lobbyist behind the 
adoption of the American morato- 
rium. "The numbers are staggering 
ind it's a problem that's not going 
o go away." 
Poland offers an example of how 
>ng mines can linger to wound a 
ition. It was heavily mined by the 
ermans and Soviets in World War 
As late as the 1970s, despite 
iving access to Warsaw Pact 
section technology, hundreds of 
eople were injured by undiscov- 
,red mines. 
Modern technology has added 



the devices are also creating 

huge numbers of casualties in technical wizardry to the simple 
Cambodia, Somalia, Mozam- mine. The devices have been 
bique, Angola and the Balkans, around since World War I, when 
The mines go on killing lon^ they were developed as a response 
after the soldiers have finished to the newly invented tank. Mines 
fighting. The first American n ow jump out of the ground or go 
killed in Somalia last year died 0 ff when a victim merely passes 

when his~vehicle hit a mine left earb y* rather than actuall y hav " 
behind from the country's vears of ^ stepped on them. Mines are 
civil war. Wanted with booby traps to pre- 

In an effort to control the ' ent their removal or droPP^ from 
spreading damage from mines in lir Planes to saturate a wide area, 
ternational conferences have been )ne mine looks like a plastlC but " 
organized this year with a view erfly ' and children love t0 P lay 
toward imposing limits on use of Vlth them - with disastrous conse- 
the devices or even banning them l uences - 
outnght. The biggest event, hosted 
by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, opened Wednesday 
m Montreux, Switzerland. 
. One reason the Red Cross has 
gotten involved is the traditional 
Swiss connection with the Geneva 
conventions, which specify what 
activities are legal conduct in war- 
fare.. .The other reason is that Red 
Cross doctors sent to crisis spots 
are increasingly finding them- 
selves forced into performing trau- 
matic amputations on mine victims. 
"Land mines are a pretty malig- 



Recent innovations in China and 
Pakistan have produced a vir- 
tually metal -free mine that carmot 
oe detected with conventional 
jquipment. 

Mines usually fall into one of two 
categories: They are aimed at vehi- 
cles, such as tanks, or they are 
directed against people. Anti- per- 
sonnel mines have a particularly 
gruesome role— they are primarily 
designed to maim rather than kill 
so that an enemy is burdened with 
wounded who need care, sapping 
the unit's ability to fight 



"The problem is that there still is 
a definite requirement for mines in 
-,he military world," said Colin 
Mitchell, a famed former British 
army colonel who set up a charity 
called the Halo Trust in 1986 to 
remove mines around the world. 

"A land mine is a very cheap 
soldier. You don't pay him, just put 
him on parade and leave him as 
sentry and go away. If you are 
defending an area, you need mines 
for all sorts of reasons." 

The problems really begin after 
the military conflict is finished. 
Warring soldiers leave behind 
fields of mines just as a civilian 
population arrives to return to 
normal life. The results can be 
catastrophic. 

"Everybody is the loser," said 
Muller. "Whoever winds up on top 
at the end of the conflict has a 
country that is un-rehabi table be- 
cause of these mines." 

After the end of the Afghan war 
last year, thousands of refugees 
have attempted to move back to 
their old homes. But they are 
returning to a country that in some 
areas is carpeted with mines left by 
Soviet soldiers to protect key high- 
ways and installations; the Af- 
ghans, who fled as refugees, have 
no idea where the mines are. 

Typically, doctors say, those 
lucky enough to survive a mine 
blast require four separate surger- 
ies, lasting from a few minutes to 
hours, as surgeons pick fragments 
and dirt out of a devastated limb. 

"There's also a psychological 
trauma," said Copeland, who has 
performed hundreds of amputa- 
tions at hospitals in Cambodia and 
Afghanistan. "Many victims suffer 
what can only be described as grief 
reaction at the loss of their limb." 

Making matters worse, in many 
countries of Asia and Africa, an 
amputee is automatically con- 
demned to a life as a beggar, too 
poor to afford a prosthetic limb and 
unable to raise crops or support a 
family. . . 

Efforts to control mine use be- 
gan in 1981, when an international 
convention was adopted on con- 
ventional weapons deemed to have 
"indiscriminate effects." Protocol 
II of the convention banned mine 
use in towns and villages where 
there is no conventional fighting 
and requires warring nations to 
record the location of all mine- 
fields. 

The problem with the conven- 
tion is that it has been signed by 
just 53 nations. The United States 
signed but never got around to 



ratifying -nc pact oecause the 
RonaJd Reagan and George Bush 
administrations refused to submit it 
to Congress in a dispute over 
another convention. 

Experts say another severe 
drawback to the existing conven- 
tion is that it legally applies only to 
nations at war, not to groups 
involved in civil conflict. In recent 
years, those conflicts— in Cambo- 
dia, Afghanistan, Angola and So- 
malia—have been as a bloody as 
most full-fledged wars. 

The Vietnam Veterans are or- 
ganizing a conference in London in 
May designed to begin the process 
of amending the Land Mine Proto- 
col when it reaches its 10th anni- 
versary in December. Since the 
United States has not ratified the 
pact, France has agreed to call for 
negotiations on a new protocol. 

One suggestion is to require 
that all mines have a deacti- 
vation circuit, which would make 
them harmless after time; another 
would require self-destruct mech- 
anisms. 

But even a total ban, if it could 
be adopted, would prove little ben- 
efit to countries already blighted 
by millions of mines put in place 
over the last 20 years. 

In Cambodia, for example, only 
one of more than 30 military con- 
tingents present for the current 
preliminaries to multi -party elec- 
tions—troops from France— is ac- 
tually removing mines. Elsewhere 
in the world, the work is left to 
local forces or charities such as 
Britain's Halo Trust or Mine Action 
Group, both largely made up of 
army veterans trained as sappers— 
soldiers who place mines. 

"Everyone keeps talking about it 
and writing papers and having 
conferences, but where the real, 
edge is needed is getting the mines 
out of the ground now, today, 
because by tomorrow morning, if 
you don't, someone is going to lose 
a hand or a foot," said the Halo 
Trust's Colin Mitchell. 

His group has just 21 volunteer 
expatriates training and supervis- 
ing mine -clearance teams in Cam- 
bodia, Afghanistan and now Mo- 
zambique. In the last 13 months, 
the group has suffered nine casual- 
ties; two of the dead were former 
British army mine -clearance ex- 
perts. 

"It's incredibly dangerous 
work," Mitchell said. "It has to be 
done by hand, the same way I did it 
in Italy in 1944, on your hands and 
knees with a bayonet probing for 
mines." 

Mechanical clearance of mines is 
still not practical because bulldoz- 
ers and "flails," devices that beat 
the ground, cannot give complete 
assurance that all mines have been 
removed. 

LOS ANGELES TIKES 
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Afghan Vets Fuel Holy War 



By Susan Sachs 

MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 

Cairo — It could have been a terrorist attack more 
deadly than any other in this year of scattered vio- 
lence, a plot aimed at crippling the Egyptian regime 
and creating enough panic for Islamic extremists to 
seize power. 

So said Egyptian Interior Minister Has- 
san Mohammed al-Alfi two weeks ago, re- 
vealing the government's opportune discov- 
ery of a cache of explosives and its arrest of 
30 armed Islamic radicals who allegedly 
planned to bomb civilians and assassinate 
10 public officials during an Islamic feast 
earlier this month. 

Once again, the nation's top policeman 
raised the specter of a grand conspiracy to 
overthrow the secular regime. But this time, 
al-Alfi charged that the Egyptian authors of 
the plot issued the orders from hideouts in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, home to hun- 
dreds of disaffected Muslim men radicalized 
by their service in the 14-year Afghan rebellion against 
the Soviet-backed Kabul government. 

As the latest accusation grimly proves, echoes of that 
now-ended Islamic "holy war" against communism 
still ricochet like stray bullets across the Middle East. 

The Arab volunteers who once fought beside U.S.- 
backed Afghan rebels are finding new targets — at 
home and elsewhere — for their stored-up wrath and 
religious zeal. To the dismay of investigators from 
Cairo to New York, this dangerous legacy of Afghani- 
stan, the last surrogate conflict of the Cold War, could 
reach well beyond its battlefields. 

At least three of the accused bombers of the World 
Trade Center have strong ties to radical Islamic fac- 
tions that got weapons and tactical training in the 
Afghan rebellion. Like many young Muslim men 
alienated from their societies and angry with the 
world around them, the suspects may have been 
drawn together by their shared passion for the Mus- 
lim Afghan cause. 

One suspect, Egyptian expatriate Mahmud Abou- 
halima, spent months in the war zone before return- 
ing to the United States to resume fund-raising ef- 
forts in support of radical Islamic factions within the 
Afghan rebellion. Ahmad Mohammad Ajaj aided the 
rebels as well before he flew from Pakistan to New 
York City, allegedly as part of the bombing conspir- 
acy. Ramzi Yousef, a third suspect, flew from Paki- 
stan with him. 

Sheikh Omar Abdul Rahman, the extremist Egyp- 
tian cleric who is linked to the accused bombers, also 
visited Afghanistan several times to help whip up the 
religious fervor of Arab volunteers. Two of his sons 
remain there. 

"The battle in Afghanistan became a battle of Islam 
against atheism," said a Jordanian veteran of the war, 
who spoke on condition of anonymity. That battle 
ended, but some Arab volunteers could not let the war 
end with it. According to this ex-soldier, some of the 
veterans continue to fight against a perceived enemy to 
Islam — "atheist countries around the world." 

Some of the returning Arab veterans of the Afghan 
conflict — a tiny minority, but a conspicuously savage 
one — also have sewn a trail of violence in Muslim 
societies like Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia and Jordan. Aid- 



ed by Iran and benefiting from their weap- 
ons know-how, security sources say, these 
ex-soldiers have given a destructive new 
edge to Islamic fundamentalist groups. 

"We have established for certain that 
there is a strong and organized link be- 
tween terrorist members in Egypt and an 
Egyptian leadership living abroad," al-Alfi 
said, in outlining the holiday plot foiled by 
Egyptian police. 

The four men he named as leaders-in- 
exile of the conspiracy, including Rahman, 
all have strong ties to the Afghan war and 
have been calling for the overthrow of 
Egypt's government for years from their 
safe havens in the former Afghan war zone. 
Many Arab intellectuals, noting that specific evi- 
dence of such links has yet to be disclosed, believe the 
clanger posed by the Arab veterans is exaggerated by 
jittery Middle East leaders. But there is general agree- 
ment among diplomatic experts and security officials 
that, at the very least, the Afghan conflict served as an 
incubator for a virulent strain of Muslim extremism. 

"The Afghan war gave these extremist groups a very 
big push," said Hala Mustafa, an expert on Islamic 
militants at the al-Ahram Center for Strategic Studies 
in Cairo. "They got training in more sophisticated 
arms and financial support. Significantly, considering 
what's happening in the Arab world now in terms of 

terrorist attacks, links were also forged among differ- 
ent Islamic movements in Afghanistan." 

Arab volunteers began arriving in Afghanistan a 
few years after the Soviet army invaded the country 
in 1979 to prop up the communist Kabul government, 
the event that also triggered a massive U.S. and Saudi 
covert aid program for the rebels. 

In large part, the first volunteers were fired up by 
the speeches of Abdullah Azzam, a radical Palestinian 
religious scholar teaching at the University of Jordan. 
He gave the Afghan rebel cause its fundamentalist 
flavor, calling it a "jihad," or Islamic holy war, that 
would pave the way for establishing a purist Islamic 
theocracy in Afghanistan. 

Azzam's fiery preachings touched a whole genera- 
tion of young Arabs who were too young to have 
fought in the many wars with Israel but were imbued 
with the idea of "jihad" against so-called infidels by 
radical mosque preachers. One young man who may 
have been affected is World Trade Center bombing 
suspect Mohammad Salameh, a Jordanian of Pales- 
tinian origin who attended classes in Islamic studies 
at the University of Jordan just as Azzam was prepar- 
ing to leave for Afghanistan. 

During the years of the civil war, an estimated 
25,000 Arabs from all over the Middle East, many of 
them militant Islamic activists fleeing persecution at 
home, found their way to the Afghan war zone. 

Most worked in Islamic relief agencies or as doctors 
and teachers. But an estimated 7,000 or so fought in 
all-Arab units or alongside Afghan commanders. Like 
the Afghan rebels, the volunteers served stints in mu- 
jahedeen training camps, where American military 
advisers and Pakistani intelligence agents instructed 
them in the use of U.S.-supplied Stinger anti-aircraft 
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missiles, detonators, plastic explosives and heavy 
weapons. 

The United States, fighting the Soviet Union by 
proxy, poured an estimated $2 billion into the pur- 
chase of weapons for the guerrillas over the course 
of American involvement in the civil war. American 
allies in the Arab world, especially Saudi Arabia, 
helped pay for the resistance and organized the 
Arab soldiers of fortune. 

But the Soviet army's withdrawal in 1989, and 
later the U.S. -Soviet agreement to stop supplying 
weapons to the warring sides in late 1991, brought 
disarray to the rebel camp. A Saudi activist who 
visited Afghanistan several times during those 
years said the Arab volunteers found themselves 
drawn into the bitter infighting between rival Af- 
ghan chieftains. 

"Many felt heartbroken at the mujahedeen," 
said the Saudi, who spoke on condition of anonym- 
ity. "They had so many hopes that the holy war 
would go on — to Central Asia and elsewhere — 
and recapture the glory of those days when the 
Islamic empire was being built." 

Most of these disappointed Arab volunteers did 
leave when rebels won the war in April, 1992, a 
victory that has since dissolved into fratricidal 
fighting among Afghan tribes. But Pakistani and 
Arab government officials contend that some 1,500 
of the Arab veterans did not go home. 

Soldiers deprived of combat and alienated from 
their own countries, they are accused of profiting 
from the anarchic conditions along the Afghan 
border with Pakistan to foment Islamic revolu- 
tions in their native lands. 

Arab leaders also blame Iran for stirring up the 
remaining Arab mujahedeen. Egyptian president 
Hosni Mubarak charged recently that Iran "ma- 
nipulates" the Afghan war volunteers, recruiting 
them in their training camps in Pakistan and co- 
opting them with money. 

A key figure among these Arab Afghan veterans is 
Egyptian radical Mohammed Shawki Islam bouli, 
the brother of the man who was executed for killing 
former Egyptian president Anwar Sadat Funda- 
mentalist lawyers say he is a top commander of the 
Gama'a al-Islamiya, or Islamic Group, the leading 
extremist group trying to overthrow the Egyptian 
government with bombs and assassinations. 

In interviews from the Pakistani city of 
Peshawar, Islam bouli has claimed credit on behalf 
of the Gama'a for several political murders in 
Egypt, including Sadat's 1981 assassina tion, the 
1990 killing of the parliament speaker and the 
1992 murder of a prominent secularist writer. 

"We will continue to defend God's religion by 
word, logic and bullets," Islambouli declared earli- 
er this year, as the Gama'a stepped up its violent 
campaign against Egyptian police officers and for- 
eigners. "Democracy is an infidel system." 

Last year, aiming to round up the veterans, 
Egypt made it a capital crime to have received mili- 
tary training abroad. In a trial of Egyptian Afghan 
veterans, Islambouli and seven others were sen- 
tenced to death in absentia last December for their 
roles in organizing and carrying out an ti govern- 
ment terrorist acts. 

In Algeria, fundamentalists attacked a military 
post, killing three soldiers and carting off a load of 
weapons in late 1991. Others proclaimed them- 
selves the paramilitary wing of the main Islamic 
fundamentalist party, the Islamic Salvation Front, 
and supplemented their ranks with young Alge- 
rian radicals who adopted their militant religious 
zeal to mount deadly attacks on security forces. 
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Results of a (1991?) public opinion survey From "The 
Afghan Catharsis" in 777© Man and the Legend: The 
Image of A. D. Sakharov in Public Opinion, published by 
The All-Union Central Institute for Public Opinion, 
Moscow, 1991 (no author listed) 

Was it necessary to introduce Soviet troops into 
Afghanistan in December 1979? 

Necesary 3% 

Not necessary 89% 

No answer/hard to say 9% 

Do you agree that the Afghan war should have been 
carried to a victorious conclusion no matter what the 
cost? 

Agree 4% 
Disagree 83% 
No answer/hard to say 1 3% 

Do you agree with those who say that the introduction 
of Soviet forces into Afghanistan was a state crime? 
Agree 71% 
Disagree 9% 
No answer/hard to say 1 3 

Should the Soviet Union reimburse the Afghan people 
for the material losses brought on by the war? 

Should fully reimburse the loss 9% 

Should partly reimburse 11% 

No, should not reimburse 55% 

No answer/hard to say 25% 
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By John Ward Anderson 

Wuhmftoo Po* ForMfti Service 



KABUL, Afghanistan— The doctors and nurses 
haw fled, leaving the gates unlocked and the res- 
idents unteoded at Marastun, a home for the blind, 
destitute and mentally HI on the western fringe of 
Afghanistan's war-ravaged capital. 

Inside the compound, about 70 men and women, 
most severely mentally retarded, hide amid waist- 
high weeds and dilapidated, shell-damaged build- 
ings. About five months ago, in the continuing ur- 
ban guerrilla war for control of Kabul, a rocket 
attack destroyed the administration building. The 
staff, from the Afghan Red Crescent Society, fled. 
Since then, the residents have lived by them- 
selves, at the mercy of dangers they often cannot 
see and do not understand. 

The rocket attack was followed by hunger, 
thirst and illness— then more rockets and a fire- 
fight inside their sanctuary that killed 17 people. 
Then guerrillas from one of the factions battling 
for Kabul looted the compound and raped the re- 
tarded women. 

They came in the middle of the night to the 
blind people's rooms, and they took my radio and 
my carpet and my clothes," said Mohammed 
Saghari, a blind resident. They brought the crazy 
women into the rooms and had sex with them. 
They told us to go out and they closed the door 
and we waited outside the wall and some of us 
heard the screaming of the women." 

Today, tank and mortar rounds, rockets and 
machine-gun volleys still reverberate outside the 
mud walls of Marastun as five factions continue 
the year-long battle for control of Kabul and Af- 
ghanistan's central government. The factions, part 
of the mujaheddin movement that fought Soviet 
forces here during the 1980s, raced to Kabul last 
year from strongholds in the countryside to re- 
place the crumbling communist government of 
President Najibullah. Since then, they have laid 
waste to the capital with daily infighting and rock- 
et attacks that have killed at least 5,000 people 
and injured 20,000. 

Few relief agencies still operate in Kabul. Even 
those have hesitated to try to help Marastun be- 
cause of the ^discriminate killing and because the 
compound lies three miles outside the central city 
and next to a camp of one of the mujaheddin fac- 
tions. The only visitors now are a Red Cross driv- 
er who occasionally drops off food supplies, and 
gun-toting mujaheddin who roam the grounds and 
•tare at the residents. 

Armin E. Kobel, bead of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross m Kabul, said he recently 
visited Marastun with the head of the Afghan Red 
Crescent. He said the Red Cross regularly delivers 
food to Marastun, and "these people survive 
thanks to us." 

"No one will come around because it's too dan- 
gerous," said Kaka Wali, 54, whose family has 
lived for 16 years in a section of the compound 
reserved for poor people. "There are no windows, 
no doors, no water, no medicine." 



Residents were able to recount the rocket at- 
tacks only in general terms. The compound lies in 
an area where there have been savage artillery 
duels between Shiite and Sunni Muslim factions. 

Residents said they scrounge for food where 
they can and complained that mujaheddin fre- 
quently come on the heels of the Red Cross and 
steal whatever was dropped off. They said muja- 
heddin also stole 24 dairy cows that had provided 
them a small income. 

A group of mujaheddin patrolling the complex 
said they regularly give the residents handouts. 
> There once were about 600 people living at 
Marastun, according to Wali, but when the staff 
left, many were retrieved by their families, some 
were injured and taken to hospitals, and a few sim- 
ply ran away. The remainder barely scraped 
through the cold winter. 

About a month ago, government soldiers came 
to tell residents there would be a battle nearby 
and warn them to stay in a safe place. "But the 
crazy people don't listen," Wali said. "They were 
out in the yard under the sun when a rocket landed 
and killed 12 of them." He said another rocket 
slammed into the women's courtyard, killing the 
cook and her two daughters. 

Wali and others hid in basements, but when gov- 
ernment forces overran the compound, they 
stormed one of the basements — mistakenly be- 
lieving enemy guerrillas were barricaded there — 
and killed two more retarded people. 

Today, about 18 blind and destitute men and 
women who live in Marastun care for their 52 re- 
tarded neighbors, with varying degrees of success. 

"The crazy people sometimes hurt themselves," 
explained Mohammed Nassin, a partially blind man 
selected by residents as their leader. "I can clean 
an injury, but there's no dressing material." 

The calmer residents lounge in dusty court- 
yards, sit in window sills or nap in corners. Some 
are capable of cleaning their own laundry and feed- 
ing and dressing themselves. 

Others rock back and forth, writhe in the dirt 
and tall grass, or roam aimlessly about the 
grounds, which as recently as last year had beau- 
tiful gardens and tall shade trees. The complex is 
now overgrown with weeds, and fighters cut down 
many of the trees for firewood. Debris has clogged 
a canal that supplied water to Marastun, and last 
week a few men — most of them partially blind — 
were leading a group of retarded people in trying 
to clear a channel. 

"We are in a very bad situation," said Nassin, 
who lived at Marastun for nine years, but moved a 
few months ago because of concern for his wife's 
safety. He lives six miles away and commutes, of- 
ten on foot. 

"They did a lot of bad things to the women," he 
quickly whispered after a group of mujaheddin 
walked by. "They took two years' savings from 
two blind people and they stole the dishes from the 
kitchen. We got some sugar the other day, and 
I've hidden it. If they knew I had it, they'd take it. 

"The only way to stop them is to have a respon- 
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Red Cross 
Makes Plea 
For Kabul 



Agence France- Presse 

GENEVA — Nine days of 
shelling have made life in Kabul 
intolerable, with more than 
4,500 wounded there, a senior 
official of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
said here Friday. 

"We cannot count the number 
of dead, but there are probably 
around 1,000," said Jean-Michel 
Monod, the Red Cross chief for 
Asia. "The situation is extremely 
difficult," he added. "Afghani- 
stan desperately needs the 
world's attention. * Mr. Monod 
said the shelling of Kabul had 
reached unparalleled intensity, 
even worse than the clashes last 
year. 

The Red Cross and Doctors 
Without Borders are the only aid 
groups remaining in Kabul. The 
15 Red Cross workers are keep- 
ing two of Kabul's five hospitals 
in operation, and every week the 
agency manages to bring in med- 
ical supplies. 

On Wednesday, the leaders of 
the two main opposing Afghan 
factions agreed on a cease-fire 
and the composition of the fu- 
ture government, but the fight- 
ing continued, and observers in 
the region doubt that a real set- 
tlement will be reached. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
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THE MALEVOLENT SEVEN 

Srven rival mujahedin militias have droastated Kabul in a struggle for power, less 
than a year after being hailed as the heroes who had liberated the Afghan capital. 
The writer nick danziger reports on their reign of terror, and his search 
for a group of orphans he had rescued once before from the chaos of the civil war 



In late September last vear liar. Lives and 
Videotape, my television documentary for 
the BBC.'s Video Diaries series, won the Prix 
Italia in Parma. At the awards ceremonv the 
prize was accepted on mv behalf by two 
men in dinner suits. 

It seemed an incongruous conclusion to 
a project that had begun four years earlier 
at Marastoon, a mental asvlum on the out- 
skirts of Kabul. Here I had found a group 
of 16 children aged between two-and- 
a-half and 12 - orphans, or the children of 
imprisoned parents - sharing a crumbling 
compound with the mentallv disturbed, the 
crippled and the blind, and with lepers who 
remained untreated for lack of medicine. 
One of the children had been molested by 
an insane inmate, another had been beaten. 
A ten-year-old girl squatted in the corner 
of a room amid the stink of excrement and 
dried sweat, tearing at her filthy clothes. 

There was a danger that these children 
would become socialised into the madness 
around them. I was determined to get them 
out of the asylum and into a safe house, 
and in December 1990, with money from 
the Princess Sadruddin Aga Khan and the 
Norwegian Red Cross, I helped to set up an 
orphanage for them. .After mv documentary 
was shown on British television, viewers 
sent money to the children in their bright 
new home. I was given a large donation by 
the Dalai Lama, and Red Cross and United 
Nations staff working in .Afghanistan con- 
tributed their time and money. 

A month after the Prix Italia award I was 
back in London. Within hours of my arrival 
I received a message that the children's 
house had been hit by a mujahedin rocket. 
The award and the dinner suits seemed 
grotesque. I took the next plane to Pakistan. 
In the past 14 vears, Afghanistan has suf- 
fered a bloodv revolution, military occupa- 
tion bv the Soviet Union, and civil war. In 
April 1992, three vears after the Soviet 
withdrawal, the Afghan mujahedin, who 
had been supported by the United States, 
Britain. France. Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran and China, finally toppled President 
Najibullah's Soviet-backed government. 
The euphoria that followed the mujahedin 
takeover was the briefest of honeymoons. 
Within days, clashes occurred between rival 
groups, divided along religious, political 
and ethnic lines, and by August of last year 
thousands of civilians were being killed and 
injured in the internecine fighting that 
raged across many of Kabul's districts. 



Overcome with weariness and sadness at 
the news of the orphanage, I remembered 
my friend Amina, who had supported me 
through years of trying to get the project off 
the ground. She had written recendy warn- 
ing, "Don't try to come to Kabul, we are 
waiting for our death every minute." She 
had written that many of her neighbours 
and friends had been killed or injured. 
This new w ar is crazy, my family thinks that 
any minute now we will die. Rockets, gun- 
shots ... in every breath ten to 12 of them." 

Nervous but undeterred, I resolved to 
i each Kabul. It was the beginning of Nov- 
ember and there were onlv two routes 
open - the road through the Khyber Pass 
and Jalalabad, or a flight from Peshawar 
in Pakistan on board a plane belonging to 
the private air force of one of Afghanistan's 
warlords. The choice was a stark one - use 
the road and risk being kidnapped, fly on a 
military plane and get blown out of the sky. 

I chose to fly. But, at 3 1,000 feet, as the 
plane began a tight corkscrew descent over 
the capital to avoid a rogue mujahedin heat- 
seeking missile, I began to reconsider the 
wisdom of my choice. We spiralled down- 
wards through a sky filled with the white 
trails of smoke from missile-deflecting mag- 
nesium flares. The flares are spectacular - 
the only problem is that, because some are 
still burning when they land, they can and 
do kill people. 

The pilots told me that the airport's 
control tower had been knocked out bv 
several direct hits. They could no longer 
gauge the planes altitude accurately 
because the air-traffic controller refused to 
emerge from his bunker to take barometric 
pressure and air-temperature readings. As 
the plane banked sharply at 2 10 knots on 
our final approach, I thought that I knew 
how it felt to flv in a metal coffin. 

Kabul airport was littered with the 
wreckage of civilian and military aircraft hit 
by rocket fire. In the almost empty arrivals 
hall wild-eyed Uzbek militiamen grinned 
malevolendy. On a wall behind them was a 

piece of graffiti written in English, welcome 
to a free Afghanistan. When I tried to take 
a picture of the Kalashnikov-toting militia- 
man standing in front of it, he threatened to 
smash my camera with the butt of his rifle. 
Before the Soviet invasion, Kabul had been 
a quiet, overgrown residential town with 
a population of 800,000. In the past 14 
vears, as the war escalated and the fighting 
and bombings spread across the country, 
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hundreds of thousands of refugees have 
fled from the countryside, pouring into 
neighbouring Pakistan and Iran, and into 
the capital itself. Out of a pre-war popula- 
tion of 15 million, more than five million 
have fled .Afghanistan. Two million have 
become displaced, seeking shelter in the 
government-held provincial capitals, and 
more than one million are thought to have 
died in the conflict. By the time of the muja- 
hedin victory last April, Kabul w as decrepit 
and overburdened, serving a populauon of 
some two million. 

After the Soviet withdrawal everyone 
expected the rebels - the mujahedin - to 
march into Kabul from the hills like a liber- 
ating army. Yet it took three years to hap- 
pen. And today Kabul is still surrounded 
by an enemy - rival mujahedin groups who 
are not part of the cabals that form what is 
a government only in name. 

In the past five months of mujahedin 
control the city has become a charnel house. 
At the height of the shelling a foreign aid 
worker counted more than 600 rockets 
hitting the city before seven o'clock in the 
morning, at which point he lost count. 

Only a handful of embassies now remain 
open and the rest of the diplomatic commu- 
nity has evacuated its nationals. The United 
Nations has ceased to operate from Kabul, 
and has moved its foreign staff to the north 
of Afghanistan and Pakistan. (Its local 
employees were paid three months' salary 
in advance and left to their own devices.) 
Fewer than three dozen expatriates, includ- 
ing a small Red Cross delegation, four jour- 
nalists and a few missionaries and aid work- 
ers, now remain in the city. 

I wanted to head straight for the orphanage 
but I couldn't find a taxi driver who would 
take me to Kushal Khan, where the child- 
ren's home was situated. 

Instead I went in search of Amina, who, 
because she is a nurse, might have been 
able to provide us with a safe passage into 
the area. Getting across Kabul is a difficult 
and dangerous task. Roadblocks are 
numerous. There are no public buses - they 
have all been stolen and taken to Pakistan. 
Only one of the city's two tramlines works, 
and then only half-hourly during daylight 
hours (the 14-year-old curfew remains in 
force). Taxi drivers cannot travel from one 
neighbourhood to the next. They accept 
fares only to areas controlled by their own 
ethnic group because many districts have 
been "ethnically cleansed". 

On a three-mile avenue on the way to 
Amina's home in the district of Kotai Sangi 
there were four rival mujahedin groups. 
Thev have nothing in common except for 
the sophisticated arsenal of weapons they 
possess and their deep hatred of each other. 
There is no law and order other than the 
one imposed by the armed mujahedin, 
many of whom are not old enough to shave. 



After we had passed the third checkpoint, 
mv taxi driver for the first stage of thejour- 
nev said bv wav of explanation, "We might 
not have a central government, but we have 
one on each street corner." 

At the entrance to Kotai Sangi I was 
stopped at a checkpoint hung with a 
portrait of the late Avatollah Khomeini. A 
voting bov with a rocket-propelled grenade- 
launcher in his hand questioned me, 'Are 
vou a journalist or a terrorist?" 

"Sorn, •?" I asked, confused. He repeated 
the question. I think he meant tourist, 
not terrorist. I wasn't allowed to proceed 
without an armed escort consisting of two 
voung men and a teenager with enough 
weaponrv to fend off a small army. This 
Iranian-backed mujahedin group was 
afraid of being ambushed bv a rival group 
funded from Saudi .Arabia. 

I couldn't find Amina's home among the 
rubble of houses hit bv rocket attacks. Only 
a handful of the inhabitants of this once 
busy middle-class neighbourhood of 25,000 
families had stayed on; the rest had fled. In 
the deserted lanes and allevways a ghosdy 
silence was punctuated by the crackle of 
machine-gun fire and the occasional lone 
thud of a stray rocket - a reminder that the 
enemy is never far awav. In Kotai Sangi not 
a house, business or shop has escaped the 
ravages of war. In each abandoned house 
I entered, not one carpet, piece of furniture, 
light bulb or door knob remained; what 
had not been destroyed in batde had been 
looted in its aftermath. 

I searched for Arruna in the hospitals. 
Some hospitals were forced to close because 
the doctors and nurses had fled or were 
unable to pass the road blocks. The mater- 
nity hospital had closed after a rocket attack. 
There were no intravenous fluids in thi 
children's hospital and pauents unable t< 
pay for their treatment were not admitted. 

On previous visits to Afghanistan durinj 

the past ten vears, I had witnessed wantor 
destruction of villages bv the Soviet anc 
.Afghan government air forces, but nevei 
had I seen devastation earned out in Kabu 
on such a scale, and with such venom. 

Whole areas of the citv seem emptv 
palaces and gardens have been demolished 
The former King Zahir Shah's collection o; 
classic cars, once estimated to be worth 
more than S 1 million (in a country where aj 
government emplovee earns S4 a month), 
has been destroved. Those cars not dam- 
aged bv rocket fire have been svstematicalh 
torn apart; a Rolls-Rovre dating from before 
the Second World War is now a sad shadowi 
of its former self. A roval mausoleum and* 
military gravevard on top of a strategic hii 
is now an artillery base for a mujahedirj 
group to launch attacks on its enemvi 
These mujahedin sleep and cook on thtf 
sarcophagi in the mausoleum's catacombs. 



Cinemas have been closed. Hindi films 
banned from the television, and women 
stopped from reading the news because, 
according to a local mullah, "Thev distract 
men." In addition, all women must now 
wear the veil in public. None the less, 
some mujahedin leaders and commanders 
have installed satellite television. MTV', 
World Wrestling Federation and Anneka 
Rice's programmes are favourites. 

On my search for Amina I found one of 
her best friends, who told me that Amina 
had fled with her family to Peshawar in 
Pakistan several weeks earlier. Expecting 
me to return to Kabul, she had left a letter 
in which she wrote of a father who had shot 
his daughter before the mujahedin could 
rape her. Fearing that she herself might be 
raped by men in the armed groups fighdng 
for control of her district, .Amina wrote, "I 
would rather they kill me, it is better to die 
before these sufferings, but now I just wish 
and dream that one day I can fly like a bird 
to anywhere except my own country." 

Without Amina, I now returned to the 
purpose of my visit. I discovered that, 
unlike the local population, foreigners can 
still cross most of the city's ethnic divides. I 
had no trouble in reaching the orphanage, 
but anxiety had welled up inside me since 
the phone call in London. Would the child- 
ren be safe and alive? 

The long alleyway shaded by 100-year-old 
trees which led to the children's house had 
once been the most beautiful in Kabul. 
But all the trees had now been felled for 
firewood or to construct mujahedin check- 
points. Worse was to follow. The house had 
received a direct hit and several rockets had 
exploded in the garden. Glass littered the 



rooms, and one wall had a gaping hole 
w here a rocket had slammed into the build- 
ing. The children's beds had been stolen bv 
the mujahedin. I was told that one of the 
children had died. The rest were safe, but in 
late summer thev had been moved back to 
Marastoon, the mental asvlum where I had 
first found them. 

I walked the short distance from the 
orphanage to the mental asvlum. I had 
been told that armed mujahedin guarded 
Marastoon's entrance. There was no one in 
sight. .As I walked up to the fort-like walls 
that surround the asvlum, the place seemed 
deserted. I prepared mvself for the shock of 
seeing the children once again amongst the 
mad people. My arrival brought some of the 
inmates and the children to the entrance's 
iron gates. It had been nearly a year since 
I had last seen them. The children recog- 
nised me immediately, and began to shout 
mv name: "Nick! Nick! Nick!" 

My immediate concern for these orph- 
ans, and for others living nearby, all of them 
dressed in rags and unable to wash properly 
for lack of water and electricity, was that 
they would not survive the sub-zero winter. 

I was overwhelmed by the hopelessness 
of it all. A safe house had been set up for 
some of .Afghanistan's neediest children 
only to be bombed by their own people. 
The temptadon was to give up, go home, 
let history take its course. I thought of 
the horrors that have overtaken Somalia, 
Bosnia and Angola. But Sattar, Gunga 
and the other children are not just names, 
not just statistics of a forgotten people in 
a forgotten country. I found it impossible 
to turn my back on the orphans. Once again 
I began the whole process to find an organ- 
isation that would take care of them and 





Above: Afglwnistaris defence ministry, formerly 
a palace, has been devastated in the fighting 

Photographs by Nick Danziger/ConVact-Colorific 
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attend to their immediate needs. 

I approached the few international 
organisations left in Kabul. The Red Cross 
immediately provided a wheelchair for a 
paraplegic child who. unable to walk, had 
remained in the same spot in the asylum 
for months. One of their engineers also set 
about reactivating a disused well for water. 
But other organisauons were not so forth- 
coming. One international aid worker who 
was aware of the orphanage had failed to 
visit it, citing security fears - although the 
fighting had ceased in this area two months 
before. His main concern was for his 
supply of whisky, which had dried up. 
.Another aid worker (who was dressed in 
khaki and would have been difficult to tell 
apart from the mujahedin except for his 
blond hair) said that helping the orphans 
was bevond his organisation's mandate. 
He told me, "I will put some paperwork 
together, in a style donors understand." 

Finally, the head of a non-governmental 
organisation based in Geneva said it would 
take his chanty three months to agree to 
provide the personnel to put a plan into 
action, but he could provide the children 
with the basic necessities immediatelv. 

The children's long-term future is bleak. 
Aminullah, a translator, explained the poli- 
tical situation: "It is like living in a forest 
with wild animals who have carved out their 
own territorv. For the moment the groups 
co-exist, but it is always possible that thev 
might pounce on one another.'' Two weeks 
later, the fighting flared up again, and local 
people began expressing fears about fuel 
and food shortages in the city this winter. 

Among the citizens of Kabul, there is 
already nostalgia for the deposed President 
Najibullah, nicknamed "the Ox". Salim, 
a shopkeeper and former mujahedin sup- 
porter, told me about the horrors of a public 
hanging in Central Park: one man was 
hanged by his neck for 30 minutes before 
he died. "President Najibullah might have 
been a Communist but he has shown more 
concern for his people than the seven muja- 
hedin tyrants who are jostling for power." 

On a main street in Kabul a piece of 
daring graffiti reads: bring back olr ox, 

GET RID OF THE SEVEN DONKEYS. • 
THE INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE 23 JANUARY 1993 



Tragedy of 



University 



Government adopts 
open cultural policy 




Women newscasters have 
reappeared on the screen of 
Kabul television. 

Some months ago, the gov- 
ernment banned the 
appearance of women 
newscasters on televi- 
sion under pressure 
from some 
political 
parties. 

The television is also allow- 
ing more entertainment pro- 
grams such as dramas and 
songs. 

The restriction imposed on tele- 
vmom sad radio artists forced some 
of men to leave Kabel aad seek jobs 
m Peshawar or Mazar-i-Sharif, 
where they had aa opportunity to 
coatiaoe their work. 

As a result of the opening up the 
government cultural policy, the radio 
and television not/ams have become 
more interest- 
ing. Both ra- 
dio and tele- 
vision did a 
good job in 
keeping the 
people in- 
formed about 

developments during the meetings of 
Hal-o-Aqd Council and the first anni- 
versary of the Islamic Revolution. 

The Kabul television must im- 
prove the quality of its programs fur- 
ther to be able to compete with the vid- 
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co shops and considerable number of 
newly smuggled satellite dishes. 

One year after the establishment of 
the Islamic government, a cinema 
house in Kabul has began to show 

movies. 

Cinema Milli, located at the' 
center of town, reopened on March 

19. 

The Minister of 
Information and Culture 
Mohammad Seddique Chakari told re- 
porters that the cinema houses in the 
capital stopped showing films due to se- 
curity hazards and tech- 
nical problems. No ide- 
ological 

considerations were 
involved in closing 
them, he said. 





He. said a censorship 
board has been established to make sure 
the films do not contradict Islamic val- 
ues and traditional norms of Afghan 

society. 

Seddiqullah Barmak, the head of 
the Afghan Fums Department, toad 
Bakhter New Agency that he is work- 
ing on three new films d e picting the 
historic struggle of Afghans against the 
Soviet in vaders. 

He said Afghan Films will also im- 
port films from foreign countries . The 
imported films have to have a message 
for humanity, he added. 

There are 14 cinema houses in 
Kabul. One has begun to show films 
and another one is preparing to resume 
its daily shows very soon. 



A group of professors of the Kabul 
University have launched a campaign 
to reopen the university, which has re- 
mained closed since the fall of the com- 
munist regime last April. 

A committee formed by these pro- 
fessors has begun to hold discussions 
with government of- 
ficials and lead- 
ers of fac- 
tions to 
facilitate 
reopening 
of the 
university. 

Kabul 
Universit 
y is under 
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Wahdat (a radical pro-Iran- Shia party 
which clashed with the government in 
Decern oer, January and February). Its 
buildings need major repairs. The gov- 
ernment also has to provide chairs, ta- 
bles* blackboards, books and other 
needed facilities which hate been sa> 
ten or destroyed since the faD of the old 

regime*. 

The first step towards leopeamf 
the umvarsty is to gat the ganaaen off 
the university campus and make at 
that mads leading to the adverse* are 
safe for teachers and students* The 
committee is trying to persuade 4e par 
uee tav declare the graver*** • *» 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



THE AFGHANISTAN STUDIES JOURNAL, 
Vol. 3, 1992, is available from 
the Center for Afghanistan Studies, 
University of Nebraska at Omaha, 
Omaha, NE 68182-0006, for $9. 
Articles in the 80-page issue in- 
clude "Political Advocacy in 20th 
Century Afghan Persian Poetry 11 by 
Senzil Nawid; fl Habibullah f s Last 
Letter to the British Gov't 11 by 
S.Q. Reshtia; "Ella Maillart's 
'The Cruel Way 1,1 by K.C. Beyer; 
"The Afghan Odyssey of an Indian 
Revolutionary" by Ludwig Adamec; 
"Return of Talent: Examination of 
an Attempt to Restore the Pro- 
fessional Human Resources Base of 
Afghanistan" by Stafford Hemmer; 
"A Day to Remember: Oct. 25, 1965" 
by Allen Merriam & "Kabuli Af- 
ghans" by Tom Gouttierre. The 
issue also includes book reviews, 
photos, proverbs & calligraphy. 

THE AFGHAN SYNDROME - THE SOVIET 
UNION'S VIETNAM by Ma j . Gen. Oleg 
Sarin & Col. Lev Dvoretsky. 
Presidio Press, 505B San Marin 
Drive, Suite 300, Novato, CA 
94945-1340. 195 pp. $30. 

DUST OF THE SAINTS by Radek Sikorski, 
published by Chat to & Windus in 1989, 
is available in the US from Menas 
Books, Kingston Press, P.O. Box 2759, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 274 pp. 

From CEREDAF, 12 Rue de Cotte, 75012 
Paris: LES AVENTURES DU MOLLX NASR- 
ODDIN, 60 tales with text in calli- 
graphy (by Hamed Khosrawi) & trans- 
lation (by A. Perny) . 68 pp. illus. 
48 FF + postage. 

AFGHAN EMBROIDERY, published in Paki- 
stan for UNHCR & the Musee de 1 'Homme, 
has text by Bernard Dupaigne & Fran- 
coise Cousin & color photographs by 
Roland Paiva. 

From the Islamic Foundation Publi- 
cations Unit, Unit 9, The Old Dunlop 
Factory, 62 Evington Valley Road, 
Leicester LE5 5LJ, United Kingdom: 



MUSLIMS IN CENTRAL ASIA & RUSSIA by M. 
Iqbal Khan. 28pp. & ISLAMIZATION OF 
CENTRAL ASIA - A CASE STUDY OF UZBEKI- 
STAN by Diloram Ibraham. 32 pp. Each 
0^1.50 + .90 p postage. 

POLITICS OF DEVELOPMENT & WOMEN IN AFGHANI- 
STAN by Hafizullah Emadi, New York: 
Paragon House, 90 Fifth Avenue, NY 10011. 
160 pp. $36.95. ISBN 1-55778-582-1. 
"An investigation of the subordination of 
women with coverage of gender relations, 
the role of the state & its policies con- 
cerning the involvement of women in its 
economic life. Includes an historical per- 
spective comparing the women's movement 
prior to & during the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan." [From the advertisement.] 

"Post-Cold War State Disintegration: The 
Failure of Int'l Conflict Resolution in 
Afghanistan" by Barnett Rubin in the win- 
ter issue of the JOURNAL OF INT'L AFFAIRS. 
Prof. Rubin has two other manuscripts in 
preparation: MIRROR OF THE WORLD: AF- 
GHANISTAN'S STATE & SOCIETY IN THE INT'L 
SYSTEM, & FROM REGIONAL CONFLICT TO STATE 
DISINTEGRATION: THE FAILURE OF INT'L 
CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN AFGHANISTAN. 

The following publications were noted in 

the ARIC BULLETIN, #IV/5, May 1993: 

"A Framework for Achieving Gender Equity 

in Afghan Education: Policy Analysis 

& Recommendations" by Nagat El-Sanabary, 

Creative Associates Int'l, Washington, D.C. 

1993. 26 pp, tables, map. 

"Decree #7: Dowry & Marriage Expenses: An 

Attempt to Limit Marriage Payments in 

Afghanistan" by Paul Ickx, Leuven, 1992. 

92 pp. , maps. 

"Land of Canyon: Notes on a Journey to Af- 
ghanistan" (in Farsi) by Shahabuddin 
Farkhyar, Islamic Culture Publication, 
Tehran , 1992. 288 pp. * 38 pp. pho tos. 

"My Search for the Friend I Left Behind" 

by Tony O'Brien, condensed from LIFE in 

the June, 1993 READER'S DIGEST. Pp 158-162. 

The Agricultural Dept. of the SWEDISH COM- 
MITTEE FOR AFGHANISTAN, P.O. Box 689, 
Peshawar, has issued Parts I, III & IV of 
the FARMING SYSTEMS SURVEY for the 
Shulgara District of Balkh f Mehterlam in 
Laghman & Maydan Shar in War dak. 
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BARTERED BRIDES: POLITICS, GENDER AND MARRIAGE IN AN AFGHAN TRIBAL SOCIETY by 
Nancy Tapper. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991. xx; -+309 PP; illus., 
figures, maps; #74 in Cambridge Studies in Social & Cultural Anthropology. $54.50. 

The meticulous research presented in this volume centers around the thesis that 
since the househbld is the basic unit, a knowledge of the institution of marriage 
is essential to an understanding of the social, economic and political dynamics 
of a community and its broader regional relationships. This study is unique in 
the literature on Afghanistan and contains many insights relevant to the future. 

Dr. Tapper, a member of the faculty of London's School of Oriental & African 
Studies, draws from an intimate knowledge of those she describes. Her fieldwork 
was conducted during the 1970s in Afghan Turkestan among a subtribe, here identi- 
fied by the pseudonym Maduzai, of the Ishaqzai, a major tribe of the Durrani 
Pushtun. With this experience she combines an intense utilization of academic 
expertise in the discipline of anthropology. 

Dr. Tapper's analysis of the Maduzai as a specific Afghan tribal society numbering 
272 households (ca. 1,900 persons) traces 50 years of their history after the 
first group moved north in 1915 from their homeland near Kandahar. The Maduzai 
acquired lands some 15 kilometers north of Saripul in Jauzjan Province where they 
established winter settlements complete with mud housing; by the 1970s scarcely 
half the population made the move with their flocks to summer pastures in the 
central mountains of the Hazarajat. 

A comprehensive introductory section describes the regional background of this 
ethnically mixed region where groups of Uzbek, Hazara, Baluch, Arab and Sayyed 
engaged in fierce inter-ethnic competition for control of productive land. 
Maduzai interactions with these communities figure largely in subsequent descrip- 
tions of the complexities involving marriage negotiations. 

Ten case studies heighten the discussions on marriage as an institution central 
to the understanding of the society. These include incidents of elopement, ex- 
change marriages and divorce, as well as descriptions of local prostitution 
facilities and the means by which women use spirit possession to circumvent 
established rules of social behavior. Details related to rituals and ceremonies 
associated with marriage highlight discussions on the significance of such 
occasions as public statements about household standing within their own com- 
munities, and their relevance in broader political contexts. 

The complexities of marriage choice involve large numbers of people in many kinds 
of social activities within the three categories - compensation, recognition 
and exchange marriages - which serve as devices for expressing a wide variety of 
needs such as: establishing individual identity; fostering group solidarity; 
confirming, social status; enhancing wealth and power; manipulating economic and 
political competition; proclaiming economic and political standing, sustaining 
social order; maintaining the stability of social forms; increasing control over 
productive and reproductive resources; resolving disputes and compensating for 
injury and death. 

Marriages also reflect changes in social, economic and political status. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Tapper's findings, it was evident by the 1970s that because of political 
and economic competition, social rank was increasingly being determined by in- 
herited wealth and land which at times necessitated forging links between unrelated 
and previously unconnected groups. This represented a distinct break with the 
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ORGANIZATIONS 



AFGHANISTAN RECONSTRUCTION SUPPORT 
COMMITTEE (formerly Human Rights 
in Afghanistan Committee), P.O. Box 
18, Westmont, IL 60559. (708-416- 
2003) 

The Human Rights in Afghanistan Com- 
mittee was founded in 1983 to docu- 
ment human rights violations by 
Soviet/Afghan forces after the Soviet 
occupation in late December 1979. 
To recognize the shift today to in- 
digenous rule in Afghanistan & our 
desire to participate in the recon- 
struction process, it was decided 
to change the name of the group to 
that listed above - ARSC. We shall 
continue to advocate respect for human 
rights in Afghanistan, in addition 
to supporting education, health & 
social welfare. 

The Women's Task Force of ARSC began 
an Afghan Women's Information Network 
last year. Persons with expertise & 
experience relating to Afghan women 
were invited to join the Network & 
submit their current resumes. The 
Task Force has a growing resource 
file on Afghan women & would welcome 
hearing from anyone who is interested 
in the project. 



Louis Dupree Prize for Research on 
Afghanistan and/or Central Asia 

A prize of S2.500 will be awarded for the most 
promising dissertation involving field research in 
Afghanistan and/or Central Asia, including 
Azerbaijan, Kirghizia, Mongolia, Turkmenistan, 
Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan. 

Only candidates who receive a dissertation 
research fellowship under competitions adminis- 
tered through a relevant program (China, Near 
and Middle East, South Asia, Soviet Union and Its 
Successor States, and SSRC-MacArthur Founda- 
tion Fellowships on Peace and Security in a 
Changing World) will be eligible to apply. 

The prize is intended to enrich the individual's 
field experience by making possible a longer 
stay or more extensive travel within the region. 
Candidates who wish to be considered for this 
prize should so indicate on their fellowship 
applications. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Dupree Prize, Social Science Research 
Council, 605 Third Avenue, New York, 
NY 10158. 



The South Asia Council of the ASSO- 
CIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES is soliciting 
proposals for panels on the area for 
future AAS Annual Meetings. There 
have been no panels on Afghanistan for 
several years. Scholars interested 
in proposing a panel should contact 
Kathryn Hansen, Dept. of Asian Studies, 
1871 West Mall, Univ. of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, BC V6T 1Z2 Canada. 
(604-822-3881) (Panel organizers should 
be members of the AAS.) The 1994 
Annual Meeting will be held in Boston 
from March 24-27. 



TEXTTLESOCIETY CONFERENCE 
CALL FOR PAPERS 

The Textile Society of America will held its 
fourth biennial symposium September 22-24, 
1 994 in Los Angeles, California. Its theme will 
be "Contact, Crossover, Continuity," en- 
compassing all textiles that have been sub- 
jected to external influience and exist subse- 
quently in an altered form. The deadline for 
abstracts is December 1, 1993. For additional 
i nformation contact Patricia Anawalt or Louise 
W. Mackie, TSA 1994, Fowler Museum of 
Cultural History, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles CA 90024. ^ s Bulletin 
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President Rabbant has is- 
sued a directive to Afghan 
embassies abroad to issue 
passports to all those 
Afghans who left the country 
before the fall of the commu- 
_^£ist regime and who want to 
.^^jHreturn to visit their families. 
These people will be allowed 
to leave the county if they 
wish. The visitors will not 
face any legal prosecution for 
their past actions. 
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past when the ideal of differentiating themselves from competing local groups was 
assisuously maintained through the control of in-group marriages. With pressures 
on productive resources increasing, however, marriages were more frequently being 
used to facilitate the appropriation of land rather than to express status. 

In seeking explanations as to why marriages affect such a multiplicity of functions, 
recurring themes focus on the ideology of control, embedded in beliefs of honor 
and shame, and the consequent perception of women's roles. Male prestige was 
equated with honor, which in turn depended upon a man's ability to control both 
material and human resources, among which the control of women in the household 
was paramount. 

Since the dual concepts of male prestige and family honor were so heavily dependent 
on women, wo m en's roles necessarily followed defined patterns. Domestic activities 
stressing child socialization lay within the female sphere leaving control of 
politics and economic production ideally as male perogatives. In reality, however, 
there was a noticeable sharing of ideas and responsibilities and individual charisma 
could surmount conventional roles. Indeed, some women evidenced considerable 
power in arranging marriages and determining household strategies, both political 
and economic. Some were ruthlessly ambitious. 

In addition, since the construction of male reputations, notably their honor, ulti- 
mately depended upon the good behavior of women, women derived some power from 
their ability to damage male prestige through nonconformist activities. This could 
express itself in many ways, from simply failing to provide adequate hospitality 
through poorly prepared meals to a lack of rectitude within the home. Any such 
evidence of independent female action was regarded as evidence of a loss of male 
control which could be met with ridicule and ostracism and result in long-term ef- 
fects, including reduction to poverty and the utter ruin of a family's standing 
within the community. 

Therefore, since men must assume ultimate responsibility for the guardianship of 
all aspects of a woman's behavior, devices such as seclusion and segregation were 
rigorously applied and punishments for moral transgressions were severe. Public 
reprimands, however, were inflicted to vindicate male honor rather than chastise 
female moral errors for female misconduct could be largely overlooked unless it 
became a matter of public knowledge. As Dr. B. Glatzer has written in regard to 
another nomadic group in Afghanistan: "A shame which nobody talks about is no 
shame. 11 

Nevertheless, an innate belief in male superiority provided an ideological basis 
for the acceptance of all manipulations of control. This made women almost totally 
dependent on men. Furthermore, the social interactions of the community as a 
whole precluded women from constructing identities for themselves and the absence 
of divorce, or indeed any alternative strategies outside the extended family, con- 
signed women to the conventional roles of supportive wife, fond mothers and dili- 
gent hostesses. Also, because they lacked outside options, their own best interests 
lay in loyalty to their husbands and marital homes. 

Discussions providing examples of how increasing pressures on economic resources led 
to a tightening of men's control of women raise questions as to how new pressures, 
imposed by 15 years of war, will necessitate further adjustments once repatriation 
is achieved. For instance, although Islamic instructions regarding widow inheri- 
tance and orphan rights were recognized, they were not exercised: widows were 
guaranteed no claims outside maintenance by their husband's family. Current war 
mortalities, however, have left an unprecedented number of widows with and without 
minor children whose care will fall to the institution of the extended family. 
What will happen should this pillar institution become so sorely strained that it 
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falters? 



Numerous considerations of a similar nature should be of interest to those entrusted 
with reconstruction to whom Bartered Brides is highly recommended. 



Nancy Hatch Dupree 
Peshawar, Pakistan 



RHETORIC AND POLITICS IN AFGHAN TRADITIONAL STORYTELLING by Margaret Mills. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991. xi; * -388 pp. (From THE JOURNAL 
OF ASIAN STUDIES, Vol. 52, #2, May 1993.) 



In 1974, Margaret Mills went to Herat, in northwest Afghanistan, as a Ph.D. 
candidate researching "traditional oral narrative performance." Unpracticed in the 

local dialect of Persian, feeling very tongue tied and understanding perhaps ZU 
percent of the speech" around her, she found her way — accompanied by a research 
assistant — co the village of Glm. There she spent an evening and a morning recording 
rwo storytellers at the home of the district subgovernor, a "forward-looking" Marxist. 
Her host, she later learned, had recently jailed for tax evasion one of the storytellers: 
the Akhond, an Islamic clergyman with whom he had profound ideological differences. 

It comes as no surprise, then, that "something odd was going on" in the 
storytelling session that Mills recorded. It is to her great credit, and to her readers' 
good fortune, that she persevered in producing a wonderful and evocative translation 
of this performance, now almost two decades past. Mills's English-rendering succeeds 
in being at once readable and flavorful, while evidently literal and extensively 
annotated. 

Many of the stories Mills so engagingly presents here are blatantly bawdy and 
exquisitely funny. It so happens that the first time I picked up Mills's book, nursing 
no hope of being entertained by Afghan rhetorics, I flipped to a passage from "Rasul's 
Mother." Soon I was laughing very hard. The aging male storyteller portrays an 
old woman recalling her experiences as an ignorant newlywed. Her groom, a first 
cousin, has placed her on a bed in a "deserted room." No short extract can do 
justice to this extended humorous encounter, but a few lines may convey something 
of the teller's, and the translator's, artistry. 

He comes slip-sliding along toward me. 
I said, "Cousin — " 
He said, "Yes?" 

I said, "If you're going to relieve yourself, then the room door is that way." 
[muffled laughter) 

"Where's the way to get through here!? 
[muffled laughter] 
The mosque door isn't here! 
[audience laughs) 

The donkey door isn't here, the sheep-pen door isn't here! 
You bastard, where art you goin'?!!" 

Well, my lord, I put out my hand and he's got a big "bragging piece" [euphemism 

for penis] like that in his hand! , . 

(pp. 64-65) 

Mills suggests that the performance of such stories — unusual in mixed and 
relatively genteel company — was an act laden with multiple messages operating on 
sociopolitical and symbolic dimensions. She points further, beyond the immediate 
context, to the "intricacy and coherence with which values relating to religion, 
governance, personal ethics, and sexuality were intertwined" in Afghani culture. 

In her theoretical discussion, Mills gives us, among other things, a folklorist's 
perspective on postmodern social science. Long before ethnographers, she rightly 
notes, folklorists were "respectful of the verbal integrity and semiotic self-sufficiency 
of texts. " Mills's insights into the ways a story can be in dialogue with itself, and 
in juxtaposition with other stories, illuminate her materials. They also contribute 
to current reformulations of contextualiry and transtextuality emerging at the churning 
confluence of linguistics, folklore, anthropology, and literary criticism. 
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THE KABUL TIMES 



Presidential decree on 
promotions 



President of the Islam- 
ic State of Afghanistan. 
Prof Burhanuddin Rabb- 
ani has issued the follo- 
wing decree on grant of 
periodic promotion of ci- 
vil servants and military 
officers on April 28: 

The Islamic State of Af- 
ghanistan approves the 
following in honour of the 
first anniversary of victory 
of Islamic Revolution in 
Afghanistan: 

1 — The periodic promot- 
ion of the civil and milit- 
ary employees which used 



to be carried out on Aug- 
ust 19th should be granted 
on the April 28 everv 
vear thereafter- 

2— With the enforcem- 
ent of this decree the am- 
endment of article 24 
of the law on state empl- 
oyees is declared abolis- 
hed; 

3 The decree is in fo- 
rce from the date of its 
ratification and publish- 
ed in the Official Gazette. 

Prof. Burhanuddin Ra- 
bbani, President of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan. 5/2 
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Photo exhibition opened 



To welcome the 1st an- 
niversary of the Afghan 
Jehad victory, a photo ex- 
hibition, organized by 
the Bakhtar Information 
Agency, was opened by 
information and Culture 
minister Mohammad Se- 
diq Chakari. in the hall 
of that ministry. 

Th isdev elo pm entwill 
our and black-and-white 



pieces shot by Afghan ph- 
oto-journalists depicting 
the achievements of the 
Mujahideen, the bestial 
crimes by ( the Russian ; 
red army ^against our pe- ! 
ople and country and the 
meetings of the leaders of 
the Islamic State with the 
people and leaders of the 
foreign countries 5/2 



Realities must be taken serious 



Though the Kabul citiz- 
ens seem to carry out the- 
ir routine peaceful activi- 
ties but their minds are 
confronted with doubts of 
another military threat in 
the capital city. 

What really puts in 
question the present drive 
for peace in Kabul is the 
fact that almost six we- 
eks have elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Isla- 
mabad Agreement, howe 
ver, no news is available 
on the proclamation of the 
cabinet and prime minis- 
ter-designate has not so 
far been to attain latest 
views and consultations of 
all the tanzim leaders in 
this respect. 

These problems have 
added to the doubts of the 
citizens thinking over the 
possbility of .other skirm- 
ishes and hostilities in 
the capital city, experien- 
ces have shown that sinae 
the triumph of the Islam- 
ic Revolution lightest di- 
fferences of views have 
repeatedly turned the Ka- 
bul city the.-eifce of j»wvp- 
est military hostilities asor 
ong the sides, ffhe peo- 
ple mk whether 
the doors are still 



open for reaching un- 
derstanding through dial- 
ogue and talks. 

Frankly speaking, the 
Islamic State of Afghanis- 
tan has been sincerely tr- 
ying its best since the last 
two months, to do away 
wit;h war and maintain ce- 
asefire in the capital city. 
The Islamabad Agreem- 
ent could be cited as one 
of the achievements of 
these efforts by the Isla- 
mic State. 

The representatives of 
the Islamic State of Afgh- 
anistan showed sincere co- 
operation with Jelalabad 
meeting and other meetin- 
gs arranged for tack- 
ling issues through talks 
and reaching agreeme- 
nts on the formation of 
the cabinet. The Preside- 
nt of the State met the 
prime minister designate 
in Pulicharfcfai to discu- 
ss with him imolementati- 
oa of the Islamabad ag- 
reements. These measures 
are indicators of the Stat- 
e's goodwill and sincere 
approach towards resolv- 
ingj issues. 

Indeed the Islamic Sta- 
te is always for ensuring 



peace and stability in 
the country and has tried 
its best not to engage 
in hostilities because this 
would surely lead to its 
discredit and shall loose 
its prestige among the 
masses. Due to these pri- 
nciples, the Islamis 
never wishes to resolve is- 
sues with the opposing 
forces through war and 
using military forces but 
soley though talks and 
dialogue. 

However. the Islamic 
State is duty bound to de- 
fend peace and the securi- 
still exist possibilities of 
talks and dalogue between 
the state authorities and 
Engineer Mekmatyar for 
reaching understanding 
because both the sides re- 
iect war. Hopes are high 
that the sides readiness 
for reaching understandi- 
ng and resolving issues 
shall succeed soon with 
the agreements of all 
the tanzim leaders, and the 
prime minister designate. 

It is however necessary 
now that Engineer Hek- 
matvar not only as the 
leader of a tanrim but 
as the head of the govern- 
ment should approach the 



issues based on objectiv 
realities and the high na- 
tional interests of the cou- 
ntry. 

While Engineer Hekm- 
atyar presented the list 
of his cabinet to the Pres- 
ident the leaders of five 
tanzims complained thats 
he did not consulted their 
views about the cabinet- 
asking the President of 
the country to take in to 
account their views in th- 
is respect. 

The suffering people of 
Kabul city and the politi- 
cal observers share the 
view that despite the pre* 
vailing problems over the 
formation of the cabinet 
thev do not expect that 
Engineer Hekmatyar wo 
uld reDeat the previous, 
experiences of meaningl- 
ess hostilities. 

They do expect the pri- 
me minister designate at 
the moment to receive the 
views and consultations of* 1 
the leaders of the Jehadi 
tanzims while preparing 
the list of his cabinet tak*, 
ine into account the pres- 
ent realities and the nati- 
onal high interest of the 
nation. ( APRIL 27, 1993 
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HIGHER STUDIES, A MUST 



Lecturers of the Kabul 
University and the Polyt- 
echnical Institute contin- 
ue to get together at the 
Commerce Lycee located 
at a central point of Kab- 
ul discussing grounds for 
reopening of the higher 
institutions in the capital. 

The question is as to 
how these far institutions 
shall remain closed forc- 
ing the lecturers and the 
students to wander abo- 
ut. 

Built 27 years back, the 
Kabul Polytechnical Inst- 
itute is one of the most 
valuable research and sci- 
entific training centre in 
the country functioning 
alone with other higher 
training institutions has 
remained closed during 
the past years due to per- 
sistent hostilities within 
the warring sides. A com- 
mission has been formed 
of late to study the reopen- 
ing of this and other high- 
er training institutons in 
the city. 

Prof. Dr. Mohammad 
Hassan Hamid lecturer of 



the Kabul Polytechnical 
Institute who has a 21-ye- 
ars working record in the 
Institute has told the 
BIA that the reopen- 
ing of the Kabul Polytec- 
tnic Institute has been 
one of the most valuable 
tasks. 

This is because the ins- 
titute is the only profess- 
ional academic training 
centre in the country wh- 
ich is training specialists 
and professional cadres in 
varving fields of science 
and technology. The Ins- 
titute has been able to 
train over four thousand 
cadres of high calibre in 
different engineering and 
construction fields: who 
are serving people. 

"Moreover, the Institute 
is not only a training ce- 
ntre but a cultural-scien- 
tific research centre as 
well. Its closure, indeed, 
brings about immense pr- 
oblems for under dev- 
eloped and war-torn Afg- 
hanistan whose national 
economy has sustained co- 
nsiderable losses due to 
the long war in the cou- 
ntry, he said. 



New order on 
service absency 



Order no. 018 dated 25 
12 1371 HS of the De- 
fence. Minister of the 
Islamic State of Afghani- 
stan on the servicemen of 
the armed forces units. 

In an effort to meet the 
requiemenfe of absen- 
cy units and detachments 
of the armed forces and 
to write off the absence 
period of the servicemen 
I issue the following ord- 
er: 

1- Those servicemen of 
the armed, forces who ha- 
ve deserted off their uni- 
ts due to various reasons 
as of 8th of Saur i.e. follo- 
wing the triumph of the 
Islamic Revolution can 
refer to the organisational 
[ department of the Defen- 
|ce Ministry and pursue 
completion of formaliti- 
et. 

2- The organisational 
department shall introdu- 



ce the servicemen to the- 
ir original units or one of 
the central units taking 
in view the requirements 
of the units in question. 

3- The servicemen's abs- 
ency period shall not be 
taken into , account in 
their services period ho- 
wever they would • not 
be punished legally. 

4- The servicemen's pr- 
evious service period 
and the continuation of 
their services after retu- 
rning to their units shall 
be counted in their gen- 
eral service period. 

5- The order shall be 
transferred to the related 
organs and shall be impl- 
emented accordingly. 

Ahmad Shah Masoud, 
Defence Minister of the 
Islamic State of Afphanis- 
an. 4/20 (BIA) 



Engineer Abdul Baqi 
lecturer of the Mines and 
Geology Faculty of the 
Institute said, having go- 
od possibilities at its disp- 
osal, the Kabul Polytech- 
nic Institute has the po- 
ssibility to train profess- 
ional cadres in different 
fields of science and thus 
considerably contribute 
towards reconstruction of 
the country. 

The Institute has three 
faculties -- Construction, 
Geology, Mines and Elec- 
tro-Mechanics and 200 
lecturers 60 of whom have 
doctorate degrees and ot- 
hers masters serve in it. 
It enrolls more than 2000 
students. 

A lecturer of the Cons- 
truction Faculty of the 
Institute said, "though the 
former Soviet State dur- 
ing its aggression in Afg- 
hanistan tried to use the 
Institute for their politi- 
cal objectives as in other 
spheres but they 

failed to ac- 

hieve their goals. Now 
that our Mujahid nation 
has triumphed in Afghan- 
istan, we must forget the 
past bitter experiences 



and work hard for the 
revival and development 
of such scientific centres. 

Having 27-years work- 
ing records in the Institu- 
te, Dr. Amir Gul lecturer 
of Geology and Mines Fa- 
culty has said, "we are 

hopeful that the higher 
authorities would pay at- 
tention to the revival mt 
this great scientific mn%* 
re to enable the young st- 
udents to receive training 
in it and serve their W*J 
kward nation. 

"The higher studies in- 
stitutions must continue 
functioning and remain 
open before the lectureri 
and the students to purs- 
ue their studies. We are 
hopeful that the align- 
ed commission shall su- 
cceed in reviving the hig- 
her studies centres at 
the lecturers and the ft»- 
dents and the countrymen 
at large wait for their re- 
opening and functi»ningj 
in the capital city" poin-", 
ted out Dr. MohanumaK 
Azam Yunos lecturer dl 
the Electro-mechanit fa- 
culty of the Kabul Palyta-, 
nic Institute U *Ml 
BIA. 4/18 



New views on 
reconstruction 



Engineer Ahmadshah 
Ahmadzai Deputy Premi- 
er presided over a session 
of the council of ministe- 
rs which was held in Gu- 
Ikhana Palace on Hamal 
241 

The session debated 
matters related with 
the attraction of foreign 
experts for the reconstru- 
ction of the country and; 
necessary measures we- 
re adopted there upon. 
The session also debated 
the traval of the state 
employees abroad and ne- 
cessary instructions were 
given to the ministry of 
foreign affairs in this 
respect. 

The session assigned a 
commission to adopt dec- 
isions- on the proposal by 



the Ministry of Agricultu- 
re and Land Reforms on 
changing the name of th- 
at ministry to the Minist- 
ry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Meanwhile the session 
decided that the issues of 
the ordinay and the dev- 
elopment budgets of the 
current year should be 
referred to a high comm- 
ission for economic affairs. 

At the end. the traval 
report of Abdul Rahim 
Karimi Minister of cons- 
truction Affairs was re- 
adout and the reconstruc- 
tion protocol of Hairatan- 
Sheber?han, Maimana, 
and Herat was assessed. 
4/20 (BIA) 
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Flights scheWfc 
f of Haj 
pilgrimage 



"Ariana Afghan Airline 
(AAA) is ready to carry 
Afghan pilgrims by its 46 
flights to Jeddah and the 
first batch of Afghan 
Hajis will be flown on 
Saur 11." 

Stating the above - Eng- 
ineer Ruhullah Aman Pr- 
esident of the AAA in an 
interview told BIA; "The 
representative of our com- 
pany participated regula- 
rly in the sessions of the 
committee for arranging 
Haj affairs and the prog- 
rammes on Kabul-Jeddah 
flights have already been 
communicated to Saudi 
Arabia and other related 
countries". • .... <>• " 
"Our company has two 
Boeing (727-100), three 
Boeing (727-200), one Tpr 
polev ( 1 54-5 ) , arid, ; ,two^ o|h^ 
er small aircraftsr It PHj$?r 
hased three Boeing Qffi* 
200) from Air France on 
'October 22, 1992", he re- 
marked. 

He went on to say that 
as a result of the recent 
incidents our small aircr- 
aft* were badly damaged 
and there was no flight 
between Kabul and other 
provinces, except Kabul- 
Mazar-i-Sharif. Our two 
small aircrafts were se- 
nt for repair to the Com- 
mon wealth countries. 

"Our company is a me-]" 
mber of IATA and the airj 
ticket of our company is 
valid claim among the 
member countries. he 
mentioned. 

"Coir aircraft and the 
passengers travelling by 
our fights are under insu- 
rance. Our company pay 
more insurance fee in 
the war conditions" he ad- 
ded. 4/ia (BIA) 



Presidential Decree envisages more 
facilities for refugees 



The Presidential Pr 
ess Service reported, Pr- 
esident of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan, 
Prof. Burhanuddin Rabb- 
ani has issued the follow- 
ing: decree to .. help the 
return home of those cou- 
ntrymen that have left the 
country for various reaso- 
ns since April 28, 1992 and 
have settled abroad: 

In conformity with the 
Great Mohammadan Sh- 
ariat and the laws of the 
Islamic State of Afghanis- 
tan as well as in view of 
the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the fo- 
llowing decree of 
the President of 
the Islamic State 
of Afghanistan is issued: 

Article One: 

Those countrymen who 
have left the country for 
various reasons since Ap- 
ril 28 1992, have settled 
abroad temporarily or pe- 
rmanently or are living in 
refuge can come back ho- 
me to visit their relativ- 
| es and check their proper- 



ties and belonging here. 
They can have passport 
with their approach to 
the political missions- or 
consulates of the Islam- 
ic State of Afghanistan 
abroad. Further they can 
go back to the countries 
they desire,, by using this 
passport. 

Article Two. 

The political missions 
and consulates of the Isl- 
amic State of Afghanis- 
tan abroad are bound to 
issue passport to the Afg- 
han citizens upon their 
approach or to extend th- 
eir term as per article 73 
of the Law on Passport 

The passport is issued 
or its term of validity ex- 
tended against the paym- 
ent of the cost or the fee 
fixed. 

Article Three: 

The political missions 
and the consulates of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan are bound to register 
in the page for observati- 
ons of the passports of 



such individuals the nu- 
mber of the decree and 
the aim of their travel sp- 
ecifically. 

Article Four: 

Those in-charge in the 
borders and in airports 
are bound to return the 
passports of such indivi- 
duals to their holders aft- 
er register. 

Article Five: 

The Ministry of Inter- i 
ior is bound to issue exit 
visa to these individuals, 
if no notification as rega- 
rds the commitment of 
illegal acitvities by these 
individuals in the period 
of their stay in Afghanist- 
an has been received by 
its concerned offices. 

Article Six: 

This decree runs into fo- 
• rce after approval and is 
published in the official 
gazette. 

Prof. Burhanuddin . Ra- 
bbant President of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan. 

— 4 7-10 



500 Afghan children 
treated in German 



1 The German Peace Vi- 
llage Association has till 
[date treated 500 Afghan 
disabled children in Ger- 
many, whoes treatment 
seemed impossible inside 
the country, said Mr. Ro- 
nald Gigan, Chairman of 
the Peace Village who 
is currently visiting Kab- 
ul in a talk to the BIA 
; correspondent. 

As a protocol signed wi- 
th the Afghan Red Crescr 
ent Society (ARCS), Mr. 
Ronald said, the German 
Peace Village Associati- 



to Afghanistan, say, 5000 
cartons of food, weighti- 
ng 65 tons and including 
one ton clothes and one 
ton medicines has been re- 
cently assited to the AR- 
CS. 

The German Peace 
Village Association, he 
pointed out, has plan to 
send another , batch of Af- 
ghan disabled children 
for treatment in Germa- 
ny apart from the pre-co- 
ncluded plan. For this pu- 
rpose, an Ariana Airliner 
is going to be chartered to 



on has been delivering its fly the Afghan children to 
aid to the war-hit people Germany 



of Afghanistan through* 
the ARCS for four years 
now. 

He said that his associ- 
ation intended to widen 
the extent of its assistance 



He wished that peace 
shall return to Afghanist- 
an at the soonest and. 
more assistance be lent to 
Afghan children. 
4/10 ' (BIA) 



Afganistnn 
economic 
revival strate 
under way 

The process for formul- 
ating the strategy for ec- 
onomic revival of Afgha- 
nistan, which covers the 
rehabilitation of irrigati- 
on, agriculture, industry, 
transportation, social ser- 
vices etc, is under way 
with the cooperation of 
the UNDP experts in Ka- 
bul, said Minister of 
Planning, Hujat-ul-Islam 
Sayed Mohammad Ali 
Jawid. 

To attract the foreign aid 
for the projects covered 
dy the draft plan, contac- 
ts have been made with 
some of the countries and 
international institutions 
as far aa possible. 

The Minister hoped th- 
at the draft strategy mig- 
ht be finalized in a couple 
of months and presented 
to the UN Secretary Ge- 
neral, for financing envis- 
aged projects. 4/rO 
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Cement tdctof? to*$tart p faction 



Our reporter interview- 
ed Sayed Mustafa Saye- 
di, President of the Ghou- 
ri Cement Plant. 

The Ghouri Cement 
Plant begun its producti- 
on in 1962 meeting the 
domestic requirements 
for the past 31 years. It 
produced 400 tons of high 
quality cement daily un- 
der the trademark of "Po- 
rtland-450". However, for 
some time it continued pr- 
oduction without basic 
repairs. As it is seen, the 
main systems of the plant 
are worn-out causing per- 
sistent defects and decre- 
I i*sine production consi- 
derably. The situation 
continued due to the fa- 
ct that the country need- 
ed cement and the plant 
could not attain its requir- 
ed parts. 

The plant produced 131- 
78 tons cement of whi- 
ch 381 tons have been tra- 
nsoorted to Kabul city. 

The fact that there is a 
demand with the passage 
of time, it could produce 
some cement, however 
due to problems that the 
consumers were unable 
to transfer them the 
producd cement pilled 
up in its warehouses forci- 
ng the plant to stop prod- 
uction. 

The plant produced 
32489 tons during the nine 
months of the previous 
year and it produced 13178 
tons during the past year 
showing a decrease of 193- 
11 tons during the same 
period. 

It could implement its 
production plan by 30 
percent and continued its 
functioning after the tri- 
umph of the Islamic Rev- 
olution unint :rruptedly. 
However, tine plant has 
been encountering varyi- 
ng problems in the past 
years and now due to 
the lack of power energy 
and non-availability of re- 
quired spare^parts unalbil- 
ing the plant to meet its 
plan targets. 

To tackle the problems, 
a competent delegation co- 
mposed of the leading 
staff of the plant and 
the representatives of the 



Mines and Industries vis- 
ited Pakistan to conduct 
talks with the machine-to- 
ols producing factories in 
that country seeking th- 
eir cooperation in this 
respect. 

The visit of the Afghan- 
istan delegation convinc- 
ed the Pakistani side to 
prepare a sufficient quan- 
tity of spare-parts requir- 
ed by the Ghouri Ceme- 
nt Plant. Moreover, we 
expect that by return of 
the Czech experts to Afg- 
hanistan the new project 
of the plant shall start pr- 
oduction and its old plant 
would undergo basic rep- 
air* to en a Me the plant to 
revive its 400 tons daily 
production anew. 
Distribution plans are be- 
ing prepared by the Mines 
and Industries every 
year and the plant act 
accordingly. 

The state consumers us- 
ually sign protocols arid 
thus transport their requ- 
ired cement quota. It sh- 
ould be noted that the tra- 
nsport process during 
the past year was rather 
slow as they could transf- 
er only 3762 tons out of 
11996 cement ordered by 
the state sector. The rem- 
aining portion of cement 
was transported by the pr- 
ivate sectors and individu- 
als during the period. 

The distribution pl- 
an envisages 7000 tons of 
cement quota for prov- 
inces such as Kabul, Bag- 
hlan, Kunduz, Takhar, Ba- 
dakhshan, Balkh, Saman- 
c^an etc. 

A bag of cement as be- 
en sold out to both the 
state and private sector 
rtnd individuals at Afs, 
3000 fixed by the state au- 
thorities. 

Besides the salary, co- 
upon and lunch allowan- 
ces workers of the plant 
are entitled to benefit fr- 
om the encouraging fu- 
nd, free medical assistan- 
ce, residential quarters 
and cloths and annual ba- 
lance allowance. 

Initially the plant had 
built a small residenti- 
al quarter which could 



not meet the requiremen- 
ts of the workers. Later, 
six four-storey residential 
blocks having 2,3 and 4 
rooms had been construc- 
ted which can meet the 
requirement of the work- 
ers. The Ghouri Cement 
Plant intends to build an- 
other 11 four-storey resi- 
dential blocks which shall 
completely resolve the 
' requirement of all the wo- 
rkers of the plant. The pl- 
ant currently runs a sch- 
ool as well. Plan for bui- 
dling another school wo- 
uld enroll 15000 students 
and a mosque at the resid- 
ential site are underway 
in the future, Sayedi 
pointed out. 




Eng. Sayed Mustafha 
Sayedi. 4/27 



To assess state functions 



A supervisory committ- 
ee of the Attorney Gene- 
ral Office was formed rec- 
ently to assess functioning 
of the state departments 
as per a decree of Ustad 
Burhanuddin Rabbani 
President of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan and 
provision of articles 2 
and 22 of the Attorney 
General Office's law on 
organisation. 

It is expected that the 
representatives of the su- 
pervisory committee 
would be sent to the state 
ministries and organisati- 
ons and beqin their work 
therein. 

While meeting the me- 



mbers of the committee 
Sayed Abdul Razzaq Mu- 
Saimim first deputy have 
of the Attorney General's 
Office said that the mem- 
bers of the committee are 
dutybound to ensure Isl- 
amic Justice and preve- 
nt crimes in full complian- 
ce with the objectives of 
the Islamic State of Afgh- 
anistan. 

He asked them to show 
sincerity in carrying their 
assigned tasks and approa- 
ch the issues with Islamic 
and patriotic spirit as 
social justice is being ful- 
ly ensured within the st- 
ate departments. 

4/27 < BIA) 



Wheat purchase approytd 



The High Economic 
Commission of the Counc- 
il of Ministers met on Su- 
nday to assess, in accor- 
ance with a Presidential 
instruction, the protocol 
on purchase of 100.000 to- 
ns of wheat for Silo. No 
5 and Central Silo, repo- 
rted the press service. The 
session was chaired by 
Hamidullah Tarzi. Minis- 
ter without Portfolio and 
attended bv representativ- 
es of the Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce. Tr- 
ansport, Light Industr- 
ies and Foodstuffs, Agric- 
ulture. Water and Power, 
Planning, the Da Afghani- 



stan Bank and Balkh Sile. 
• After a serious assessm- 
ent, the session approved 
the protocol on purchase 
of 100,000 tons of wheat 
between Mohammad Ibr- 
ahim Co. Ltd. and Balkh 
Silo, the need to purchase 
50.000 tons of wheat far 
Balkh Silo and 50.QII tans 
for Central Silo. 

Moreover. . the sessiea 

decided that the Ministri- 
es of Light Industries and 
Foodstuffs, Finance and 
the central bank should 
procure the money reseu- 
rces for this purchase 



APRIL 15 
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Peasants' jubilee marked 



The traditional, Peasa- 
nts' Day was marked in 
a ceremony on April 
1 with a message of Ust- 
ad Burhanuddin Rabbani 
President of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan. 

Organized by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and 
Land Reforms rt was att- 
ended by some cabinet 
ministers, top-ranking st- 
ate officials and some em- 
ployees of the ministry of 
agriculture and land re- 
forms and heads and so- 
me members of cooperati- 
ves, farmers and cattle 
breeders of Kabul. 

It was begun with reci- 
tation of some verses 
from the Holy Quran by 
Qari Weqar. Mohammad 
Ibrahim Wareschi, Head 
of the presidential office 
for international relations 
department read out the 
message of Ustad Burha- 
nuddin Rabbani. 

The message reads in 
part: 



"Thanks to God, the Almi- 
ghty we are observing Pe- 
asants' Daythis year und- 
er conditions that the Af- 
ghan nation has broken 
the yoke of foreign dom- 
ination and did away with 
a regime dependent to fo- 
reign powers and establi- 
shed an Islamic rule in 
the heroic land of the Afg- 
hans. 

"The Islamic State is 
prepared to design such 
plans on the basis of 
which agricultural activi- 
ties shall be organised and 
revived, production boo- 
sted and the peasants pr- 
oblems solved. These pl- 
ans also include attract- 
ion of cooperation of the 
peasants, improvement of 
feeder roads and connec- 
tion of the rural regions 
with the cities. This shall 
also prove very useful in 
augmenting agricultural 
production and strengthe- 
ning of the peasants' li- 
ving standards and the 
national economy at large. 




"With the help of God, 
the Almighty the Islam- 
ic State of Afghanistan 
will in the first step try 
to ensure a permanent li- 
nk between the rural reg- 
ions with the mafn cities 
and pursue programmes 
for expansion of agricul- 
tural services to enable 
the peasants boost their 
production quantitatively 
and qualitatively. assur- 
es the presidential mess- 
age. 

Later, Minister of Agr- 
iculture and Lands Refo- 
rms congratulated the 
peasants of the country 
on their festival wishing 
them successes in their 
activities in the light of 
the Islamic order in Afgh- 
anistan. 

Touching on the imp-' 
erfections of this sector 
in the past years, the mi- 
nister asked for short 
and long-term programm : 
es of the Islamic State 
and attraction of foreign 
assistance « for revival of 



irrigation networks and 
other agricultural syste- 
ms throughout the coun- 
try. 

Kabul Governor, Qaai 
Sayed Aman also address 
ed the audience, touching 
on the problems the pe- 
asants of Kabul province 
are confronted with, dra- 
wing the attention of the 
state leadership to tackl- 
ing them. 

Later prizes were hand- 
ed over to the peasants 
and cattle breeders whe 
have achieved marked se- 
rvices in augmenting «g» 
ricultural production 
breeding of catties. 

The ceremony was 
ded with sport shews 

4/15 




UN aid 
called for 



displaced citizens 



Minister of Planning 
Hujat-irl-Islam Sayed 
Mohami n ad Ali Jawid 
met ir bis office recently 
with Mr. Martin Barbur, 
head of the office for 
coordinating UN econom- 
ic and humanitarian assi- 
stance programme rel- 
ating Afghanistan and 
Mr. S harrier Head of the 
World Food Programme, 
Kabul office. 

Mr. Harbur and Mr. Sh- 
arrier talked ir <^<fai\, 
on the programme 
eir work, ie, aiding the 
displaced inhabitants and 
families in various precin- 
cts of Kabul 

In his turn, Minister 
of Planning expressed 
thanks over the assistance 
by the United Nations 
and its specialized ag- 
encies in rebuilding Afg- 
hanistan and their eme- 
rgency aid schemes. 

He also gave an account 



of the pitiable living 
conditions and needs of 
he inhabitants in the mo- 
st war-hit areas such as 
Chehilsiton Karteseh, 
Khushal Khan, Silo, Jam- 
al Meena, Dehmazang, 
Shah Shahid, Karte Nau 
Rahman Meena, Qalai 
Zaman Khan, Arzan Qee- 
mat, Guzargah, Darula- 
man, Qalai Wahed and 
Dashti Barchi. He prom- 
ised every cooperation on 
the part of the Islamic St- 
ate for full realization of 
the UN aid programme to 
the displaced citizens. 

4/27 (BIA) 
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CHRONOLOGY 



5/1 - AFGHAN ews (Jamiat) - Iran will 
give $300,000 to establish a refugee 
camp near Herat (see p. 17). 

- Col (Ret.) Dost Moh'd, Masood 's 
father, died recently in an accident 
on the Islamabad-Peshawar highway. 
He was 85. 

5/2 - KT - Pres. Rabbani issued a de- 
cree allowing periodic promotions of 
civil servants & military officers 
(see p. 32) . 

- AC BAR News Summary #5 - Talks among 
mujahideen leaders began in Jalalabad. 

5/4 - PT - In the Jalalabad talks, 
the Defense Ministry is the major 
obstacle. Rabbani wants to keep the 
Ministry under Masood while Hekmatyar 
wants it to go to a neutral person 
who has not played any role in the 
Afghan fighting. Hekmatyar 's Hezb 
has blocked the east, south & west 
roads into Kabul. 

5/5 - AC BAR News Summary //5 - UNOCHA 
plans to clear 10 million sq. meters 
of priority land; survey & mark 25m 
sq.m. of mined areas & give mine 
awareness training to 330,000 people 
in 25 districts of Afghanistan. [For 
more on mines, see p. 21 .] 

5/7 - Bulletin du Ceredaf #91 - For- 
mer Afghan Foreign Minister Abdul Wa- 
kil was refused political asylum in 
Switzerland although he may stay there 
temporarily. 

5/8 - PT - There is renewed fighting 
in Kabul. Reportedly, the battle began 
over a bicycle, supposedly stolen from 
a Shi'ite civilian two days ago. 

5/9 - PT - The power in Kabul, restored 
for 10 days after a 2-month blackout, 
went off again. The Jalalabad meetings 
continue . 

5/11 - Bulletin du Ceredaf #91 - A 
bomb hit the National Museum in Kabul. 
[We heard that the Museum burned for 4 
days . ] 

5/12 - AC BAR News Summary #5 - A large 
number of people demonstrated in Jala- 
labad & demanded that the Nangarhar 
Shura not allow the mujahideen leaders 



to leave the city until they reached an 
agreement on the formation of a representa- 
tive Afghan cabinet. 

5/14 - PT - Mujaddedi, frustrated over 
the Jalalabad talks, recommended a Loya 
Jirgah (see p . 9 ) . 

5/17 - NYT - Kabul was raked by rockets 
again. The Red Cross estimated that 600 
have been killed in the latest fighting 
& that Kabul's main hospitals had treated 
over 3,000 people since the fighting in- 
tensified last Wednesday. Many injured 
have been sent to hospitals in Jalalabad 
& Peshawar. 

- PT - Dostam's 53rd tank division began 
a counter-attack against rival factions 
in Kabul. Dostam's participation with 
Masood in this battle for control of 
Kabul ended speculation about who's side 
Dostam was on. Masood has squeezed Hek- 
matyar out of Parwan & Kapisa, but Hekmat- 
yar has captured key government posts in 
Darulaman. 

5/21 - PT - Agreement yesterday at Jalala- 
bad: Masood will hand the Defense Ministry 
over to an interim commission headed by 
Rabb ani; Hekmatyar will head the committee 
running the Interior Ministry; each of 
the 9 parties will have 2 cabinet posts; 
a commander's council (2 from each pro- 
vince) will meet to appoint permanent De- 
fense & Interior Ministers within 2 months. 
(See pp. 6 & 7.) 

5/23 - Frontier Post - 
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5/23 - FT - Rabbani met with Paki- 
stani Pres. Ghulam Ishaq Khan to 
brief him on the Jalalabad agreements. 
Rabbani also met with Pakistani Prime 
Minister Mazari & the two agreed in 
principle to set up joint commissions 
in the fields of narcotics control, 
anti-terrorism & economic cooperation. 

5/24 - PT - Rabbani announced that 
all the leaders of the Jehadi forces 
have agreed to deposit their heavy 
weapons with the commission created 
at Jalalabad. Another commission has 
been set up to arrange for Hekmatyar's 
assumption of the Prime Minister's 
office in Kabul. 

5/25 - PT - Sacrificial meat for the 
up-coming Eid-ul- Adha will arrive 
from Saudi Arabia on 6/1 for distri- 
bution to Afghan refugees in Quetta 
& Peshawar. 

6/1 - AFGHANews - This year, 3,126 
Afghans were flown to Jeddah on 21 
special Ariana flights to perform 
Hajj. The hajis had to pay their own 
expenses - over $2,000 each. 

- Pakistan arrested over 50 Arab 
youth in Peshawar (see p. 17). 

- PT - Tajikistan warned that it was 
prepared to "conduct revenge bomb- 
ings against the men & equipment from 
the Tajik opposition now in Afghani- 
stan." Russian border positions were 
shelled last Saturday by heavy artil- 
lery from Afghanistan. Three Russian 
guards were killed, 4 injured. 

6/5 - PT - A former Afghan parliamen- 
tarian said that the Afghan Gov't had 
been bombing the Hekmatyar-controlled 
Naflo & Sarobi dams on the Kabul 
River, severely damaging them. He 
predicted that further damage would 
cause heavy flooding along the river 
& in the Peshawar valley. 

6/6 - PT - Hekmatyar called his first 
cabinet meeting at his headquarters 
in Charasiab but only the Finance & 
Trade Ministers (both Hezb) showed up. 
A Rabbani spokesman said the meeting 
was premature; Hekmatyar has not yet 
been sworn in. He also said the 
meeting should take place in Kabul, 

although Hekmatyar may not feel safe 
there at this time. 




6/14 - PT - The peace committee (set up 
in Jalalabad) announced that a ceasefire 
was being observed in almost all wards of 
Kabul, although they were investigating 
reports of trouble in the south & southwest 
parts of the city. 

6/15 - PT - Pakistan will renegotiate the 
Afghan Transit Trade Agreement with Af- 
ghanistan (see p. 9 )« 

6/16 - PT - Mudslides in Kabul killed 100 
& swept away 250 houses (see p. it) )• 

6/18 - PT - Hekmatyar & a 13-member cabinet 
were sworn in yesterday by Rabbani in a 
ceremony in Paghman which is under Sayaf's 
control. The 2 ministers from Khalis's 
party & the 2 from Wahdat did not attend. 
Hekmatyar said the cabinet would start 
functioning in Kabul tomorrow but that his 
office would be in Darulaman. 

6/19 - PT - Another coup attempt? (See 
p. 16 ). 

6/20 - NYT - Sadako Ogata, UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, will summon repre- 
sentatives from the world's richest 
countries to ask if they are willing to 
continue paying the bill for refugee sup- 
port . 

Nations and nongovernmental! ' Mrs. Ogata is uncertain about what 
groups have provided only a third of she can expect this year from the Untt- 
the $475 million that the High Commls- ed States, which was her agency's bJg- 
sioner wants to spend helping refugees gest source of funding last year with a 
return home to Afghanistan, where 14 contribution of $240 million. The United 
years of civil war and more recent states has contributed $97 million so 
fighting between rival Muslim factions far in 1993, only a third of the $280 
in a new Government has driven mil- million it must provide if it is to contin- 
lions from their homes. j ue shouldering 22 percent of the refu- 

gee bill. 
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6/26 - PT - Over 100 rockets landed 
on Kabul yesterday, killing 12 & in- 
juring 24. Most landed north & west 
of the city but one hit the presiden- 
tial palace. The Gov't blamed Hezb- 
i-Wahdat. The power is still off. 

6/29 - PT - UNHCR reported that the 
return of Afghan refugees from Paki- 
stan has slowed since Eid-ul-Adha. 
However, the area around the capital 
of Nimroz Province is free from mines 
& the UN plans to initiate programs 
there. 



FARHADI ADDRESSES SECURITY COUNCIL 

UN members not on the Security Council 
were invited to address the Council's 
6/29/93 meeting on the situation in 
Bosnia & Herzegovina. Dr. Rawan Farhadi, 
Afghanistan's Ambassador to the United 
Nations, drew parallels with Afghani- 
stan. Here are some excerpts from his 
speech: 

. . . The international community never 
tires of hiding behind methods of com- 
promise & accommodation, of engaging in 
machinations & deals at the expense of 
a single victim nation. And it goes 
even further: it has as much regard 
for the person who rapes as for the 
person who is raped. Deprived of the 
means of defending itself, a country fights 
for its honor - & thus for the honor of the 
human being, of Europe & of the int'l com- 
munity - while the aggressor is already 
armed to the teeth... This is, of course, 
a way for the great Powers of the world 
just to let things happen & let things alone, 
going so far as to become witnesses - so- 
called impartial witnesses - to the car- 
nage committed against the moral & 
spiritual conscience of mankind... 
Let us put an end to all this mentality & 
this attitude, examples of which we see in 
the case - among others - of my country, 
Afghanistan. A large part of the documents 
coming from the UN on the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan by the former Soviet Union were 
characterized by this mentality of arranging 
texts in such a way as to make a funda- 
mentally unequal equation between the ag- 
gressor & the victim of the aggression. 



That left 1,700,000 victims in Afghani- 
stan, & almost totally destroyed the 
country's economy. And now, after the 
end of the cold war, life is hell in 
Bosnia, where the Muslims are suffering 
the same kind of carnage as took place in 
Afghanistan. 

Thus, does the end of the cold war mean 
that small nations are to be sacrificed at 
the altar of a peace arranged between the 
large nations? Are we now in a phase of 
history when witnessing the death throes 
of a people has become the habitual 
attitude of the powerful of our world? 
During the past few months, every time a 
positive solution has been put forward in 
the form of an idea or a draft, every time 
a particular method has evolved & has been 
judged effective, its adoption has been 
postponed because one, two or three great 
Powers have not had the agreement of 
their Gov't. This is procrastination 
established in the form of indecision, 
of obvious lack of determination hidden 
under the pretext of realism & even so- 
called wisdom. All this has turned the 
Security Council into a semi-attentive 
spectator that closes its eyes to genocide 
& war crimes. . . 

It will soon be half a century since the 
UN was established. The Organization has, 
to be sure, rendered important service to 
mankind. But in regard to formerly oc- 
cupied Afghanistan, in regard to Bosnia, 
the victim of ethnic - or, actually, 
religious - aggression, the Security 
Council has been an instrument for de- 
priving the victim of the possibility of 
obtaining the means to defend itself. If 
that is indeed the role of this princi- 
pal organ of the UN, the conscience of 
mankind will have to quote the following 
Arab proverb to the Organization: "You 
are certainly in a valley, but I am in 
quite another one," But the conscience 
of mankind & the conscience of this 
Organization should be together, in the 
same valley. It is up to the great 
Powers to bring this about. 
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New Peace Accords 
signed in Jalalabad 



After three weeks of talks, 
the Mujahideen leaders signed 
an agreement on the forma- 
tion of a cabinet May 18 in 
Jalalabad. This agreement ex- 
plained the vague points of the 
Islamabad accords, signed on 
March 7. 

The leaders agreed on ap- 
pointing 18 ministers, two 
from each party, and decided 
that the ministers of defense 
and interior be appointed by a 
council of field commanders. 
Each province will send two 
commanders to the council 
and appointment of the minis- 
ters should be completed with- 
in two months from signing 
the accords. Until then, the de- 
fense and interior ministries 
will be run by councils repre- 
sentig all parties. The defense 
council be headed by 
President Rabbani and the 
council of interior ministry by 
Prime Minister Hikmatyar. 

The leaders agreed to form a High 
Council comprising nine party leaders 
and 21 other religious and social per- 
sonalities chosen by the leaders. The 
council will act as the parliament. 

Dozens of all-party commissions 
have been formed to do specific jobs 
such as monitoring the ceasefire and 
the distribution of food and fuel. 

They leaders also agreed that the 
heavy weapons should be taken from 
the parties and be given to the defense 
ministry. 

The need for holding the Jalalabad 
talks became pressing when the Prime 
Minister-Designate failed to form a 
cabinet acceptable to the, majority of 
the parties. President Rabbani ab- 
stained from endorsing the proposed 
cabinet because it was opposed by at 
least five parties. 

To force President Rabbani to ac- 
cept his cabinet list, Hikmatyar ordered 
an economic blockade of Kabul. The 
power was also cut. Realizing the grav- 
ity of the situation, some Mujahideen 
leaders began mediatory efforts to re- 
solve the issue. 

President Rabbani reached 
Jalalabad via Peshawar on April 30. He 



was given a warm welcome at the bor- 
der. The first round of talks were held 
on April 30. The Ningarhar council of 
commanders asked the leaders not to 
leave the building in which they were 
holding talks due to security reasons. 
Each leader was allowed to keep five of 
his advisors and bodyguards. There 
were speculation that the leaders were 
prisoners of the Ningarhar Council of 
Commanders. Some leaders announced 
they would not leave Jalalabad before 
reaching an agreement Their expatria- 
tion, however, failed to convince even 
their followers. Haji Qadeer told report- 
ers that the leaders had decided to stay 
in "Jalalabad unul finding a solution to 
the problem. It is interesting that stu- 
dents demonstrating in front of the res- 
idences of the leaders were demanding 
that the Ningarhar Council of 
Commanders not allow the leaders to 
leave the city before reaching an agree- 
ment. These demonstrations were not 
spontaneous but organized by the. 
Council of Commanders. 

The building in which the leaders 
stayed was surrounded by hundreds of 
heavily armed troops loyal to Haji 
Qadeer, the governor of Ningarhar. The 
envoys of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan 
and journalist were not allowed to meet 
with the leaders. Students, orphans, 
amputees, tribal elders and religious 
scholars demonstrated in front of the 
leaders' residence. Their representatives 
were allowed to meet with the leaders 
and advise them to reach an agreement 

They blamed the leaders for all the 
problems facing the country. These hu- 
miliating scenes were repeated day af- 
ter day. A group of amputees had erect- 
ed a camp in front of the residences of 
the leaders and shouted their demands 
throught a loudhailer. 

Haji Qadeer seemed to be behind 
this ugly drama. As time passed, 
Hikmatyar also got involved. Qazi 
Amin, deputy leader of Hezb, for exam- 
ple, served as the spokesman of a group 
of demonstrators. Hezb also has a 
strong influence among the school 
teachers in Ningarhar and without their 
cooperation the students would not 
have been dragged into these politicaj 
demonstrations. 

Haji Qadeer said leaders must 
reach a reasonable agreement in 
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Jalalabad. If they failed to do so, a Jirga 
comprising commanders, tribal elders, 
Ulama and intellectuals should meet in 
Jalalabad and decide about the future -of 
the country: He had proposed calling 
40 people from each province (10 com- 
manders, 10 intellectuals, 10 religious 
scholars and 10 tribal elders) to come 
to Jalalabad for this purpose. 

These moves by the Ningarhar 
Council of Commanders drew different 
reactions from different circles. 
Supporters of the former king support- 
ed these moves. They even sent a dele- 
gation to Jalalabad to hold talks with 
Pir Gailani. In case the Mujahideen 
leaders failed to reach an agreement, a 
traditional Jirga (tribal gathering) 
would be called which in return could 
invite the the former king to return to 
Afghanistan. 

Were there any foreign hand be- 
hind the decisions of Haji Qadeer? It is 
not a secret that ISI has a strong influ- 
ence among the commanders in 
Ningarhar and that organization is noto- 
rious for meddling in the internal af- 
fairs of Afghanistan. ISI could not 
have remained inactive when the talks 
were being held in Jalalabad the orga- 
nizer of which was the Ningarhar 
Council of Commanders. Some 
Afghans cheered when the ambassa- 
dors of Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
were not allowed by Qadeer to meet 
the leaders. They interpreted it as a 
move to cut foreign hands from the af- 
fairs of Afghani tan. This way of think- 
ing was simplistic. ISI is not happy 
with involvement of the Foreign 
Ministry of Pakistan in the affairs of 
Afghanistan and diplomatic channels 
are less dangenous than involvement 
of secret organization. 

Another interesting development 
was the emergence of Farouq Azam, a 
ex-deputy of Pir Gailani, as the head of 
the peace committee. He lived in- 
Pakistan after the fall of the communist 
regime and surfaced in Jalalabad dur- 
ing the talks and somehow was accept- 
ed as the spokesman of the leaders and 
their secretary. He was given the port- 
folio of the Minister of Repatriation of 
Refugees and was chosen as a member - 
of the election commission. Although 
he tries to pose as a neutral person, he 
is believed to be close to Hikmatyar. 

It seemed commanders in 
Jalalabad were more interested in fail- 
ure of the talks rather than its success 
but several developments task place 
which changed their position: 

• Attempts to take Defense 
Minister Masood to Jalalabad dj$ n$* 
work. He refusal to go on the grouadt 



that President Rabbani 
the security suuaiion mi Kafr$M4 mm 
allow to do so. 

• Experiencing the conditions of 
living in Jalalabad, Professor Sayyaf 
refused to return to the talks. He had 
come with the delegation to invite 
Masood. 

•The call for convening a Jtrga 
was not welcomed by the provincial, 
commanders from Kandahar, Paktia, 
Parwan, Kapisa. Other provinces also 
rejected this call and demanded trans- 
fer of the venue of talks from Jalalabad 
to Kabul.. General Dostum also made * 
similar appeal. 

A study of the Jalalabad agree- 
ment shows that it meets almost all the 
demands of Hikmatyar. The atmos- 
phere of the talks and the policies of 
the Ningarhar Council or Commanoer 
has bad a positive effect on the out- 
come of the talks in favor of 
Hikmatyar. 

A spokesman of the defense minis- 
try said Ahmad Shah Masood accepted 
the Jalalabad agreement to deprive 
Hikmatyar from a pretext to continue 
bloodshed in the country. 

Ten days have passed since the 
signing of the Jalalabad agreement but 
Hikmatyar has not entered Kabul and 
he has not held a cabinet meeting yet. 
Hikmatyar is hesitant to enter the city 
and wants to move the Prime Ministers' 
office outside the capital. He- has pro- 
posed Darulaman Palace as an alterna- 
tive place for his office. 

President Rabbani returned" to 
Kabul after meeting with Ghulam Ishaq 
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Khan in Islamabad. Hikmatyar returned 
to his base in Charasyab but most of 
the other leaders went to Pakistan. 
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Statement of the 
4 / 15 Islamic State 



As noticed. . our historic 
relics, which are an intro- 
duction to the historic cu- 
lture, ancient civilzation 
and moralities of the cou- 
ntry have come under the 
attention of the foreign 
smugglers. A number of 
these smugglers, in collu- 
sion with sotv.e local opp- 
ortunist elements, are in- 
filtrating the country's an- 
cient zones, undertaking 
excavations and illegally 
smuggling the findings. 

For instance, recently 
a number of foreign 
mercentaries and nation- 
als penetrated into one 
of the ancient cities of 



the country, contrary to 
the international norms 
and the law on protection 
of historic relices of the 
Islamic State of Afghan- 
istan. They are seeking 
to excavate the precious 
relics earthed there. 

The Islamic State of 
Afghanistan instructs all 
the organs of Mujahideen 
and the security forces of 
the country to prevent 
the illegal excavations 
and smuggling of these 
historic relics of the co- 
untry and to hand over 
the culprits to the concer- 
ned organs. (BIA) 



Most of the appointed ministers are 
also out of the country. 

After signing the Jalalabad agree** 
meat fighting in Kabul died down and) 
power supply was restored* giving the, 
people of Kabul -an opportunity to celt- 
brat* Eid m relative peace.-* 9 \ % -- 
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Yet another agreement 

from Mushahid Hussain Islamabad 

After 20 days of bitter political wrangling 
between different Afghan factions, the 
Mujahedin leadership managed to sign 
their first mutual peace accord at Jalalabad 
on 20 May since Kabul was captured from 
the old Marxist regime 15 months ago. 
Since then, there have been three Afghan 
accords, two brokered by Pakistan and one 
by the Afghans themselves. 

Since the latest round of fighting began 
on 12 May, over 600 people have been 
killed, with different factions using fire- 
power to achieve their political goals. One 
of the sticking points of the Islamabad 
Accord was control of the defence min- 
istry, previously vested in Ahmed Shah 
Masood, a close political ally of President 
Rabbani and by extension, an antagonist 
of Hekmatyar. 

Some of the salient features of the 20 
May Jalalabad Accord include: 

•establishment of two commissions to 
run the defence and interior ministries 
respectively, with Rabbani heading the 
commission on defence and Hekmatyar 
heading the commission on the interior min- 
istry. After two months commanders from 
all over Afghanistan will elect permanent 
ministers for these two crucial portfolios. 
*a permanent country-wide ceasefire 
*all highways will be opened for move- 
ment of goods and people. 

* heavy weapons will be collected from 
all Afghan factions. 

*two ministers each from the nine 
major factions will form the cabinet. 

*an election commission will be estab- 
lished to hold elections for a representa- 
tive council before the end of 1993. 

However, major problems remain. The 
mistrust between Hekmatyar and Rabbani 
is so deep that Hekmatyar still cannot enter 
Kabul, although he told newsmen in 
Jalalabad: "I will start functioning in Kabul 
as prime minister in days, not in weeks." 

Masood has not reacted to the agree- 
ment and should he choose to oppose it, it, 
like the previous two accords, could be 
scuttled. Then there is the problem of the 
northern Afghan strongman. General 
Rashid Dostum, who heads what is proba- 
bly the best-armed Afghan faction (see 
p. 16). On 23 May President Rabbani said 
in Islamabaad that "after my return to 
Kabul, all the outstanding issues, includ- 
ing the position of General Dostum, will 
be amicably resolved". He also added that 
a special team will leave for Kabul within 
a few days to facilitate the return to the 
Afghan capital of Hekmatyar. 

Another roadblock to durable peace and 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
war-torn Afghanistan is the apparent lack 
of international concern. While the UN 
secretary-general is seeking to take an ini- 
tiative on this count, so far the internation- 
al community has been tardy in respond- 
, ing to pleas for assistance ^ __ May 1 993 
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Afghan civilians flee first bombing 
since Red Army invasion 



TAGOB (Afghanistan), June 15: 
The Afghan children huddled 
motionless in the noon-day sun, 
scattered among the desert boul- 
ders that uelded the most shade, 
and security, from the threat of 
falling bombs. 

The lighting had been over for 
four da\s, but their families have 
refused to return to their homes an 
hour's drive up the valley, where 
the terraced fields of yellowing 



for 



power exclusively 
"We saw many of the dead and 



in Kapisa province, where they Watan Dost, who has since to seize 
were caught in six weeks of moved into a nomads' camp site in himself, 
bloody factional fighting between the mountains, said his house was 

forces loyal to Afghanistan's De- hit by a rocket after the ceasefire wounded in the fighting were for 
fence Minister and those loyal to was declared In a similar viola- mer communist regime soldiers, 
the Prime Minister. tion he alleged his uncle was the same criminals we fought 

The ruins of Tagob are now in killed and two cousins wounded against the Jehad for 14 years," 

Izzatullah said, adding that "even 
the same pilots who bombed us in 

.wu u.w „». protecting our 
Shah Masood. The next village ^ T b * loca|s 

down the valley is occupied by tQ ^ Hezb * lUas 

Prime Minister Gulbuddin lick- ^ ^ (h wm ^ onJcrs 



the hands of pro-defence ministry in a cluster-bomb air strike 
troops commanded by Ahmed „y ou are not 



wheat look as if a giant dragon matyar's Hezb-i-Islami guerillas to hold their fire. 



had clawed holes in them. 

But there were no dragons, only 
high-living jets whose pilots 
dropped deadly high-explosive 
and cluster bombs from such 
high-altitudes that they landed 
indiscriminately, wide of any tar- 
get, and w ithout warning 

"Kven the Russians never 
bombed us during their occupa- 
tion," said a shocked fanner, the 
head of one of 10 families shelter- 
ing in these mountains. 

They sleep in the dust under the 
stars at night, wrapjx'd in what 
blankets they could cany away 
and with a lew chickens for com- 
pany, cooking on o|Kn fires and 
drawing water from the mountain 
streams 

They came from Tagob, a small 
district headquarters east of Kabul 



Najibullah's (communist) regime 
are bombing us again now " 

Masood's soldiers, who come 
from the war-devastated Panjsher 

Frontline houses were cluttered "We have "successfully stopped valley not far to the north, retort 
with ammunition and military them here, and we could kick that under the communists the 
hardware but still intact, and Hezb them out of Tagob, but we have a people of Tagob were party sym- 
tank crewmen made use of a truce ceasefire," said Hezb area com- pathisers, and as such immune to 
to service the motors and clean the mander Izzatullah, based in the the Russian and Aighancommu- 
banels of their Soviet-made T-62 district headquarters of Sarobi nist bombs that flattened the 1 an- 
war machines. some 25 kilometres to the south. jsher. 

The ceasefire seemed a pause not Sarob. is controlled by Hezb, as But tor the women and children 
an end and some village elders is Kabul's power source, the among the several thousand dis- 
sneaked back in, but onlv to re- nearby Naghlu Hvdro-Flectnc placed persons trom Tagob— no 
trieve valuables left behind when Dam.' It also guards an important accurate count has been made and 
thev evacuated their homes 15 supply route to Prime Minister no relief organisation cares lor, 
davs before. 1 lekniatyar's headquarters outside their needs— there is no comtort iq 

One elder, Watan Dost, said that Kabul tie argument, 

iust after the ceasefire had been The belief is that Masood wants Echoing the words ot those in 
agreed on a teenager— "I don't to cut the road to cut off his rivals devastated Kabul, Watan Dost 
know how old he was, he was iust military supplies and reinforce- said ot the Tagob conflict: this is 
starting to grow a moustache"— ments, and Izzatullah echoed the no longer Jehad. Ibis is just a 
returned to this village for wheat, general Hezb party line that fight to grab power— and we are 
but was shot in the leg by Masood has entered into an alh- power— and we are poor people 
Masood's men. anee with ex-communists in order caught in the middle". 
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Stagnation in Afghan oasis 



MAZAR.-I-SI IARIF. (Afghanis- 
tan), June 7: The three Iranians 
were smoking the cheapest of 
Russian cigarettes, from which the 
tobacco always falls out, and 
nursing a sullen anger because the 
United Nations had refused them 
political refugee status. 

For five months they had squat- 
ted inside a UN compound in this 
northern provincial capital, living 
in the Afghan night-watchman's 
room until frustrated staffers had 
them thrown out by soldiers. 

"We are stranded. We can't re- 
turn to Iran, the UN won't accept 
us ,and the Afghans refuse to ac- 
know ledge our problem", they 
explain. 

The Iranians are among a large 
population of asylum seekers in 
Ma/ar, which due to Us relative 



pcacefulness has attracted not only 
Afghans from war-torn Kabul but 
also refugee Tajiks from central 
Asia, and Kurdish freedom fight- 
ers and dissident Arabs from as 
far away as Iraq 

This capital of Balkh province, 
about 430 kilometres north of the 
Afghan capital, has been spared 
the agonies of killing and destruc- 
tion experienced in Kabul follow- 
ing the April 1992 mujahidcen 
\ ictorv 

In contrast to the rocket and 

heavy artillery demolition of Ka- 
bul, Ma/ar is undergoing a 
building boom — two seven-storey 
super-bazaars are under constmc- 
tion with a host of new smaller 
shops filling the gaps. 



These glass-fronted shops are full 
of lmjxirted luxury goods ranging 
from genuine and fake French 
perfumes to Japanese electronics 
gear, not to mention dubious 
dona Id duck watches made in 
Russia 

Yet despite its neon-lit ice-cream 
parlours, cinemas, hotel swim- 
ming pool and the locals' enthusi- 
asm for eight-ball pool, Mazar has 
a mostly provincial atmosphere, 
accentuated by its dung-ridden 
dust-aovcred roads. 

Horse-carriages still compete 
with Russian-made taxis although 
it is not uncommon to see fat- 
tailed sheep being transported by 
Toyota pick-up trucks through the 
city centre 

The real Hags Hying in Ma/ar 
are the red. green and black tricol- 



ours resembling that of the de- . 
lea ted Moscow -backed Kabul 
regime, to which the dominant 

military faction in Ma/ar wass, 
once loyal, 
llie defection of these former 

pro-communist militia led by the 
Uzbek warlord Abdur Rashid 
Dostam spurred the mujahidcen to 
victory, but today relations be- 
tween the two groups in Ma/ar, 
who make an outward show of 
friendship, is said to be tense, 
souring the otherwise sweetness of 
this northern oasis. 

"The only dilference between 
Mazar and Kabul is that in Ma/ar 
the factions are not shelling each 
other", oilers a taxi driver — AI T 
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PTA urges for 
of Afghan transit facility 

•KARACHI, June 7: Pakistan huge quantities of tea was arriving 
Teii Association (PTA) has urged j n Karachi under transit facility for 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to Afghanistan which was smuggled 

back into Pukistan causing senous 
problem to Pakistani importers 
and heavy losses to Pakistan 
revenue. 

lhe arrival of Afghan cargo was 
increasing day by day and it it was 
not stopped immediately, it may 
cause drop in Pakistan's tea im- 
ports, he added. 

He pointed out that genuine 
Pakistani importer pays 79 per 
cent duties, while no duty was 



issue immediate instructions to 
stop Afghan transit facility for 
such tea not consumed in Af- 
ghanistan, but are imported by 
Afghan importers for smuggling 
HTto Pakistan 

'Presently about 90-100 contain- 
ers are lying in Karachi Port, 
awaiting a clearance for Afghani- 
stan and about 100 containers ure 
lying in the producing countries 
purchased by Afghan traders. 
-The Association's Chairman 
Mohammad I lanif Janoo in a 
communication to the 
Minister on Monday said that 



applicable on Afghan transit 

Prime imports including tea. This was 

,,' ' , driving genuine tea traders to 

i verae of collapse as they were 

Pakistan tea minorts bring heavy ^ tQ ^ ^ 

revenue to customs. Total tea mvolved m practice. 

imports of the country are about 

120 to 130 million kilograms an- According to PTA, government 

hvtally. lost Rs. 25200000 in revenue 

He said since December 1992, it during December 1992 only from 

is observed from record of Paki- tea imports under Afghan transit 

stan Custom House, Karachi that facility. — PP1. 6/g 



Function tield 

A galant function was 
organized recently in 
Sadeui Iycee of Charikar 
city. Par/wan, attended by 
the leading staff of the 
educational department, 
authorises of the State 
departm ents, commande- 
rs and so me local resi- - 
dents, to welcome the 
1st anniversary of the 
Islamic Revolution victo- 
ry. 

To beein with, head 
of Parwan Educational 
Department spoke on the 
subject, hailing the 
unexampled struggles 
and heroism of Mujamde- 
en in 14 years of crusade 
and greeted the participa- 
nts on the first anniver- 
sary of the Islamic Re- 
volution. A number of 
teachers and students al - 
so spoke in this connecti- 



der handed over 30,000 
Afs to some teachers and 
20 000 Afs to the* team of 
performers. 

Another report shows 
that a similar function 
has been" launched in 
Microravon of Kabul atte- 
nded by loeal notables. 
KT 4/27 



Rabbani floats 3 proposals 
to end cabinet crisis 



ISLAMABAD, May 10 Talks 
among the Mujahideen leaders 
were underway for the last 10 
days in Jalalabad for the formation 
of new Afghan Cabinet. 

The talks still remain inconclu- 



fonnation of the new parliament. 

[lie Chief of Mahaz-i-Milli, Pir 
Sved Ahmad Ciilani proposed 
formation of Supreme Council till 

the establishment of parliament 
He suggested that Supreme 



sive, though three new proposals Council be formed under the su- 

were floated in the yesterday's liemslon of jthe United Nations 

meeting and QIC. 

In the meeting President Rab- ^ Harkat .;.i nqi i a b, Chief 
ban. proved that the cabinet to I% . Mohammad Nabl Mo _ 
be formed by the > Prune Minister jrf ^ M Mi 
designate Engr Gulbaddin Hek- , ,,. . w , , 
matvar and should get a vote of * r Allied Shah Masood and 
confidence from the Parhament <u.lbaddm Hekmatyar, should 
which had been elected by Shoora vacate their seats tor impartial 
Able Hal-o-Aqd. He said if some- personalities 
one had anv objection over this Meanwhile peace commission in 
parliament, he could contact the Afghanistan has decided to con- 
Supreme Court in this connection, vene a meeting of the Ulema. 

Mr Hekmarvar proposed dunna commanders and elders in case 

the meeting that a Shoora be the Jalalabad talks failed to reach 

formed comprising nominees of anv consensus, 

various groups to run the impor- a member of 
taut ministries like defence, inte- 



rior and information. 

He suggested that technocrats 
who have no affiliation with any 
group, be appointed against the 
vacant seats. 

He proposed that a grand Shoora 
be constituted for the settlement of 
issues of national importance be- 
sides removing administrative 
differences between the Prime 
Minister and the President, till the 



the peace com- 
mission Dr. Siddique told BBC 
that he held meetings with De- 
fence Minister and discussed with 
him the enforcement of ceasefire 
so as to avert the present infight- 
ing 

He said that the situation is con- 
ducive for unity in Afghanistan — 
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on. 



A batch of students per- 



formed patriotic 
which haunted 
of the audience. 

At the end, 
erin, a local 



pieces 
attention 

Atzha Sh- 
commarv- 



Mujaddedi proposes Loya 
Jirga for Afghan settlement 

PT Bureau evening. Sayyaf came to Jalalabad for the 

"Whether you give it the name of formation of the cabinet It were 
PESHAWAR, May 13- Former L°y a tog" 01 Shoora Halo Aqd or only and Hizb-i-Wahdat who 
Afghan president Professor Sib- conference it should be convened reached Jalalabad for this pur- 
ghatullah Mujaddedi today ex- by any name and it was the ordy pose." 

pressed his frustration over the on- solution "Mujaddedi emphasised. He said Rabbani government 1 

going taJks of Afghan leaders in He dewed- to go to Jalalabad to was not legal as it failed to protect 

Jalalabad and came out with al- attend the on-gomg talks. life property and honour of the 

temative suggestion for holding -i mere W1 n ^ xttic . people in Afghanistan. 

Lova Jiraa of cornmanders , -fT , 00 , ? He recalled that he had" signed 

Loya Jirga oi commumns, ment. The settlement was already r . » umi u,;th ttm 

Ulema, elders, intellectuals to de- reached in Islamabad and Macca ^ Islamabad Agreement witn We 

cide about the fate of Afflhamstan 1^. ? lsiamapaa ana Macca reservalion ^ ^ tenure of 

formed to invite at leas, 2000 Af- Mast^n? *$£t££ * 

ghans representing Ulema, com- latlon of Islamabad accord and TLJSSf iu „ia rw. m 

rnanders, mtellectuals, elders from supported Hekmatyar on the isaue ^TaiJfi™T 

different parts of Afghanistan to J should also be given representa- 

sit in Jalalabad and give verdict "It were Rabbani, Masood and tion in the proposed Loya Jirga in 

about the formation of Govern- Sayyaf who violated the Isla- Jalalabad as his roie to overthrow 

menu" Professor Mujaddedi told a mabad Accord, it was not Hek- Najib and his strength could not 

press conference in Peshawar this matyar. Neither Rabbani nor be ignored in Afghanistan. 

~" " FT 5/14 
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